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THE SUCCESS OF THE 2000 CENSUS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 2001 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Census, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m., in room 
2203, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dan Miller (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Cannon, Souder, Clay and 
Maloney. 

Staff present: Jane Cobb, staff director; Chip Walker, deputy 
staff director; Mike Miguel, senior data analyst; Andrew 
Kavaliunas, professional staff member; Dan Wray, clerk; Tim 
Small, staff assistant; Michelle Ash, minority counsel; David 
McMillen and Mark Stephenson, minority professional staff mem- 
bers; and Earley Green, minority assistant clerk. 

Mr. Miller. Good afternoon. A quorum being present, the sub- 
committee will come to order. 

We will have some opening statements before we hear from Mr. 
Barron, and then we’ll have a chance to have some clarifications 
and some questions. 

Good afternoon. Welcome to the first hearing of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Census of the 107th Congress. I would like to welcome 
our new members to the committee, our new vice chair, Chris Can- 
non, who is not here yet; Mr. Barr from Georgia. I would also like 
to welcome Mr. Souder, a returning member. 

On the other side we now have a new ranking member, Mr. Clay 
of Missouri, and we welcome back Mr. Davis and Mrs. Maloney, 
and I wish Mrs. Maloney the best in her new role as a ranking 
member on the Financial Services Subcommittee. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. On December 28, 2000, Director Prewitt said the 
following, “Never have we been so diverse, never have we been so 
many and never have we been so carefully measured.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, today is a good news day. The Census Bu- 
reau has announced that the undercount of African Americans and 
Hispanics have been cut by more than half, and the undercount of 
American Indians reduced by more than two-thirds. Also, contrary 
to recent questionable studies, there has been notable improvement 
in the counting of infants and children. These inroads are remark- 
able. 

A great deal of gratitude goes out to the Nation for making this 
the most accurate and inclusive census in our Nation’s history. Par- 
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ticularly the thousands of employees at the Census Bureau are to 
be congratulated for a job well done. The field staff and enumera- 
tors that went door to door did a tremendous job of counting our 
Nation. Also, the thousands of Census Bureau partners on the 
State and local level spearheaded an outreach effort that was ex- 
traordinarily successful in making people aware and getting people 
to respond to the census. 

Congress, too, should be proud of the 2000 census. Congress en- 
sured that the funding levels needed to accurately count America 
were provided. Congress ensured that the Census Bureau devel- 
oped an appropriate plan for the 2000 census and stuck to it. While 
at times some people thought our oversight to be burdensome, it 
is readily apparent that our focus on improving the census played 
an important role. 

Of course, we weren’t alone in our oversight role. The Census 
Monitoring Board, the General Accounting Office and the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Inspector General were also impor- 
tant to the success of the census. 

I am extraordinarily proud of the work of this subcommittee. The 
Members and staff have shown tireless dedication to their over- 
sight responsibilities and, I believe, have made positive contribu- 
tions to the largest of our Nation’s civic ceremonies. 

While the news regarding the success of the census has been 
good, the political rhetoric surrounding the census threatens to 
taint the entire effort. In recent weeks the rhetoric of the 
postsampling community has reached an unfortunate yet familiar 
tone. I guess when you can no longer argue the facts, there’s noth- 
ing left except to take cheap shots, race-baiting and name-calling. 

For months now relentless pressure has been placed on President 
Bush and Secretary Evans to make some sort of statement regard- 
ing the use of the controversial adjustment plan known as sam- 
pling. I have maintained that the administration is entitled to 
gather all the information they deem necessary to make an in- 
formed decision on this important issue. I still believe, and I agree 
with President Bush, that adjustment is not the answer. An actual 
head count is the best and most accurate way to conduct the cen- 
sus. Adjustment is a Pandora’s box, filled with unintended con- 
sequences, legal uncertainty and inaccuracy. 

I would like for a moment to explore some of the unintended and 
unanticipated social costs of adjusting the census. 

Think about the people who took the time to fill out their census 
form and mail it in or those who responded to the enumerators who 
went door to door. These people did what former Director Prewitt 
stressed time and again was their civic duty. Under the sampling 
plan you can do your civic duty, live up to your civic and commu- 
nity obligation and still be counted as less than a whole person. 

I have always maintained, and this Congress has thoroughly 
demonstrated, we should do all that we can to count everyone. 
However, this effort should not come at the expense of those who 
dutifully answered the call of our Nation. And what about partici- 
pation in this great civic ceremony in future censuses? It is a very 
slippery slope. After all, why stand up and be counted when you 
can sit down and be sampled? 
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Of course, ultimately this issue will end up back in the courts. 
I firmly believe that sampling for redistricting is as illegal as sam- 
pling for apportionment and that the Supreme Court was clear in 
this regard. However, the Democrats continue to read that decision 
through rose-colored glasses. 

The legality of sampling is not one of degrees. A small adjust- 
ment is no more legal than a large adjustment. If the Census Bu- 
reau were to adjust the numbers, States should be cautious in their 
use, because their plans could be thrown out in court. 

Let us not forget, it is the Democrats’ spin that tells us that the 
Supreme Court decision mandates sampling to be used for other 
purposes except apportionment, but a Congressional Research 
Service opinion, shortly after the High Court’s decision, viewed the 
decision quite differently saying, “A closer examination of other 
parts of the Court’s opinion indicates that it did not interpret those 
other purposes as necessarily including, at least, intrastate redis- 
tricting.” 

Joining us today will be Acting Director Bill Barron. Mr. Barron 
was a former career employee of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
30 years. He was Deputy Commissioner from 1983 to 1998 before 
joining the Commerce Department as Deputy Under Secretary for 
the Economics and Statistics Administration in 1998, and he has 
served as Deputy Director of the Census Bureau since 1999. 

I don’t envy at all the weight that has been hoisted upon his 
shoulders by a politically motivated rule put into place to remove 
control over the census from a possible Republican administration. 
This rule is illegal and poor public policy. It has put blinders on 
Congress and has hindered our ability to fulfill our constitutional 
obligation to oversee the conduct of the decennial census. 

For weeks now the internal committee within the Bureau has 
been meeting to make a recommendation to the Acting Director on 
whether or not to adjust numbers. Despite the constitutional, legal 
and political ramifications of this decision, our requests to observe 
the deliberations of these meetings have been continually denied. 
This has not been the transparent census the American people 
were promised. 

Furthermore, this decision will not be independently reviewed. 
Adjusted numbers could be released, and months from now we 
could find problems. That is what happened with the attempted ad- 
justment in 1990. An adequate independent review of these num- 
bers was conducted to determine the validity. This independent re- 
view found errors. 

Contrary to what others would have you believe, the National 
Academy of Sciences will be analyzing and evaluating the adjust- 
ment for months. While the panel seems to not have a problem 
with the concept of sampling, they have not concluded that the 
2000 census should be adjusted. I worry that adjusted numbers will 
be released without adequate independent review. 

At this point I urge caution and restraint by all parties, espe- 
cially those who have to begin their redistricting process. The old 
adage, buyers beware, will never be truer when it comes to States 
using adjusted numbers for redistricting purposes. 

Mr. Barron, I welcome you before the subcommittee. I know that 
you must feel like you’ve jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 
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The decision you are to make regarding adjusting the count should 
not rest with career civil servants. I personally don’t think this is 
appropriate given all the considerations outside of your expertise. 
Congress was right in putting this decision at the Cabinet level to 
begin with. Some would have us believe that this decision is simply 
one about statistics. Load the numbers in a computer and hit enter, 
and that’s your answer, adjust or don’t adjust. These people 
couldn’t be further from the truth. The adjustment decision has far- 
reaching legal, political and social consequences and cannot be 
compared to the release of other government statistics such as the 
trade deficit or unemployment rate. 

This is not a decision to be made by a group of government civil 
servants, however well-intentioned, behind closed doors. Issues of 
this importance should be by those most accountable to the Amer- 
ican people. This is why Congress originally and rightfully put this 
decision in the hands of the Commerce Secretary, a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. 

Let me end by emphasizing how thrilled all of us should be with 
the inroads made with the undercount. Significant reductions oc- 
curred in the undercount rates virtually across the board for all mi- 
norities. The 2000 census is one we all can and should be proud 
of. 

Thank you. Glad to have you here. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan Miller follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN DAN MILLER, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
FEBRUARY 14, 2000 


Good afternoon. 

Welcome to the first hearing of the Subcommittee on the Census of the 107 th Congress. I 
would like to welcome our new Members to the Committee — our new Vice Chair, Mr. 
Chris Cannon from Utah, and Mr. Bob Barr from Georgia. I would also like to welcome 
Mr. Souder, a returning Member. On the other side we now have a new Ranking 
Member, Mr. Clay from Missouri, and we welcome back Mr. Davis and Mrs. Maloney. I 
wish Mrs. Maloney luck in her role as Ranking Member on a Financial Services 
Subcommittee. 

On December 28 th of last year, Director Prewitt said the following, quote, “Never have 
we been so diverse, never have we been so many and never have we been so carefully 
measured.” End Quote. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, today is a good news day. The Census Bureau has announced 
that the differential undercount of African Americans and Hispanics may have been cut 
by more than half, and the undercount of American Indians may have been reduced by 
more than two-thirds. Also, contrary to recent questionable studies, there has been 
notable improvement in the counting of infants and children. These in-roads are 
remarkable. 

A great deal of gratitude goes out to the Nation for making this the most accurate and 
inclusive census in our nation’s history. Particularly, the thousands of employees at the 
Census Bureau are to be congratulated for a job well done. 

The field staff and enumerators that went door to door did a tremendous job of counting 
our Nation. Also, thousands of Census Bureau partners on the state and local level 
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spearheaded an outreach campaign that was extraordinarily successful in not only making 
people aware of the census, but also getting them to respond to it. 

Congress, too, should be proud of Census 2000. Congress ensured that the funding levels 
needed to accurately count America were there. 

Congress also ensured that the Census Bureau developed an appropriate plan for the 2000 
census and stuck to it. While, at times, some people found our oversight to be 
burdensome, it is readily apparent that our focus on improving the census played an 
important role. 

Of course, we were not alone in our oversight role. The Census Monitoring Board, the 
General Accounting Office and the Commerce Department’s Office of the Inspector 
General were likewise important to the success of this census. 

I am extraordinarily proud of the work of this subcommittee. The Members and staff 
have shown tireless dedication to their oversight responsibilities and I believe they have 
made positive contributions to the largest of our Nation’s civic ceremonies. 

While the news regarding the success of the census has been good, the political rhetoric 
surrounding the census threatens to taint the entire effort. 

In recent weeks, the rhetoric of my Democratic colleagues has reached an unfortunate yet 
familiar tone. I guess when you can no longer argue the facts, there is nothing left to do 
except resort to cheap shots, race-baiting and name-calling. 

For months now, relentless pressure has been placed on President Bush and Secretary 
Evans to make some sort of statement regarding the use of the controversial adjustment 
plan known as sampling. 

I have maintained that the Administration is entitled to gather all the information they 
deem necessary to make an informed decision on this important issue. 

I still believe that adjustment is not the answer. I agree with President Bush, an actual 
head count, is the best and most accurate way to conduct the census. Adjustment is a 
Pandora’s box, filled with unintended consequences, legal uncertainty, and inaccuracy. 

I would like for a moment to explore some of the unintended or unanticipated social costs 
of adjusting the census. 

Think about the people who took the time to fill out their census form and mail it in, or 
those who responded to the enumerators that went door to door. These people did what 
former director Prewitt stressed time and again was their civic duty. Under the sampling 
plan, you can do your civic duty, live up to your civic and community obligation, and still 
be counted as less than a whole person. 
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I have always maintained — and this Congress has thoroughly demonstrated -- we should 
do all that we can, to count everyone. However, this effort should not come at the 
expense of those who dutifully answered the call of our Nation. 

And what about participation in this great civic duty in future censuses? It’s a very 
slippery slope. After all, why stand up and be counted when you can sit down and be 
sampled? 

Of course, ultimately, this issue will end up back in the courts. I firmly believe that 
sampling for redistricting is just as illegal as sampling for apportionment, and that the 
Supreme Court opinion was clear in this regard. However, Democrats continue to read 
that decision through rose-colored glasses. 

The legality of sampling is not one of degrees. A small adjustment is no more legal than 
a large adjustment. If the Census Bureau were to adjust the numbers, States should be 
cautious in their use, because their plans could be thrown out in court. 

Let us not forget, it is Democrats’ spin that tells us that the Supreme Court decision 
mandates that sampling be used for all, quote, “other purposes” except apportionment. 

But a Congressional Research Service opinion issued shortly after the High Court’s 
decision viewed the decision quite differently, saying, 

Quote “ . . . a closer examination of other parts of the Court’s opinion indicates that it did 
not interpret those other purposes as necessarily including, at least, intrastate 
redistricting.” Unquote. 

Joining us today will be Acting Director of the Census Bureau Bill Barron. Mr. Barron 
was a former career employee of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 30 years. He was 
Deputy Commissioner from 1983 to 1998 before joining the Commerce Department as 
Deputy Under Secretary for the Economics and Statistics Administration in 1998. He has 
served as Deputy Director at the Census Bureau since 1999. 

I don’t envy at all, the weight that has been hoisted upon his shoulders by a politically 
motivated rule put in place by the former administration to remove control over the 
census from a possible Republican Administration. This Rule is illegal and is poor public 
policy. It has put blinders on Congress and has hindered our ability to fulfill our 
Constitutional obligation of overseeing the conduct of the decennial census. 

For weeks now, an internal committee within the Bureau has been meeting to make a 
recommendation to the acting director on whether or not to adjust the census. 

Despite the Constitutional, legal and political ramifications of this decision, our requests 
to observe the deliberations of these meetings have been continually denied. This has not 
been the transparent census the American people were promised. 
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Furthermore, this decision will not be independently reviewed. Adjusted numbers could 
be released, and months from now we could find problems. This is what happened with 
the attempted adjustment of the 1990 census. An adequate independent review of the 
numbers was conducted to determine their validity. This independent review found 
numerous and significant errors. 

Contrary to what others would have you believe, the National Academy of Sciences panel 
will be analyzing and evaluating the adjustment for months. While the panel seems to 
have no problem with the concept of sampling, they have not concluded that the 2000 
census should be adjusted. I worry that adjusted numbers may be released without 
adequate independent review. 

At this point, I urge caution and restraint by all parties, especially those who have to 
begin their redistricting processes. The old adage, “buyer beware,” will never be truer 
than when it comes to States using adjusted numbers for redistricting purposes. 

Mr. Barron, I welcome you before the subcommittee. I know that you must feel like 
you’ve jumped out of the trying pan and into the fire. The decision you are to make 
regarding adjusting the count should not rest with career civil servants. I personally don’t 
think this is appropriate given all of the considerations outside of your expertise. 

Congress was right in putting this decision at the Cabinet level to begin with. 

Some would have us believe that this decision is simply one about statistics. Load the 
numbers into a computer and hit enter and that’s your answer, adjust or don’t adjust. 
These people couldn’t be further from the truth. The adjustment decision has far- 
reaching legal, political, and social consequences, and cannot be compared to the release 
of other government statistics, like the trade deficit or the unemployment rate. 

This is not a decision to be made by a group of government civil servants — however 
well-intentioned — behind closed doors. 

Issues of this importance should be made by those most accountable to the American 
people. This is why Congress originally and rightfully put this decision in the hands of 
the Commerce Secretary, a Member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Let me end by emphasizing how thrilled all of us should be with the in-roads made with 
the differential undercount. Significant reductions have occurred in the undercount rates 
for African Americans, Asians, Hispanics, and American Indians. The 2000 Census is 
one we all can and should be proud of. 
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Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, let me first welcome our witness. May 
I use this? If I first can welcome our witness. 

Mr. Barron, I look forward to hearing your testimony today, and 
I have the distinct honor as serving as the ranking Democratic 
member of the Census Subcommittee. I also look forward, Mr. 
Chairman, to working with you to ensure the fairest and most ac- 
curate 2000 census possible. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Wm. Lacy Clay follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT - Rep Wm. Lacy Clay 
Hearing on the Status of Census 2000 


February 14, 2001 


u) 


(W\. 






THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN. I WELCOME OUR 
WITNESS, MR. BARRON. I LOOK FORWARD TO 
HEARING YOUR TESTIMONY TODAY. 


I HAVE THE DISTINCT HONOR OR SERVING AS 
THE RANKING DEMOCRATIC MEMBER OF THE 
CENSUS SUBCOMMITTEE. I ALSO LOOK FORWARD, 
MR. CHAIRMAN, TO WORKING WITH YOU TO 
ENSURE THE FAIREST AND MOST ACCURATE 2000 
CENSUS POSSIBLE ji^ND TO ADDRESSING OTHER 
ISSUES WHICH MAY ARISE IN THE 107 th CONGRESS 
REGARDING THE FUTURE OF THE CENSUS BUREAU, 
INCLUDING LONG-RANGE PLANNING FOR THE 
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CENSUS IN THE YEAR 2010. AS A NEW MEMBER TO 
THIS SUBCOMMITTEE AND CONGRESS, I ALSO 
WELCOME THE ADVICE AND COUNSEL OF MY 
FELLOW DEMOCRATS ON THE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
REPRESENTATIVES MALONEY AND DAVIS, AND OF 
ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE. 

OUR IMMEDIATE GOAL IS THE FAIREST AND 
MOST ACCURATE 2000 CENSUS POSSIBLE. I 
BELIEVE I HAVE A GOOD GRASP OF THE LARGER 
ISSUES RELATED TO THE 2000 CENSUS. I AM 
AWARE OF THE HISTORIC CONCERNS OF AFRICAN 
AMERICANS, HISPANICS, ASIAN AND PACIFIC 
AMERICANS, AMERICAN INDIANS AND OTHER 


PEOPLE OF COLOR WITH THIS AND PAST CENSUSES. 
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IN 1940, THE CENSUS BUREAU FIRST 
DISCOVERED THAT AFRICAN AMERICANS WERE 
MISSED BY THE CENSUS AT RATES FAR HIGHER 
THAN THE POPULATION AS A WHOLE. THEY 
DISCOVERED THIS WHEN MORE BLACK MEN 
REGISTERED FOR THE DRAFT IN WORLD WAR II 
THAN WERE COUNTED BY THE CENSUS. SINCE 1940, 
EVERY DECENNIAL CENSUS HAS SHOWN THE SAME 
RESULT. AND THE DIFFERENTIAL UNDERCOUNT - 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HOW WELL MINORITIES 
AND NON-HISPANIC WHITES ARE COUNTED - HAS 
REMAINED STUBBORNLY THE SAME. 


WHILE THIS PROBLEM MAY SEEM LIKE A 
STATISTICAL ANOMALY TO SOME, IT HAS A VERY 
REAL AND HARMFUL EFFECT FOR MINORITIES AND 


THE POOR. IT MEANS LESS POLITICAL 
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REPRESENTATION FOR MINORITY NEIGHBORHOODS 
AT ALL LEVELS - FROM CITY COUNCIL SEATS TO 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. AND IT MEANS THAT 
THOSE WITH THE GREATEST NEED DO NOT RECEIVE 
THEIR FAIR SHARE OF FUNDS DISTRIBUTED BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. IT HAS ALSO MEANT LESS 
ACCURATE DATA FOR PLANNING PURPOSES 
FROM WHERE TO BUILD SCHOOLS, TO WHERE TO 
BUILD ROADS OR SHOPPING CENTERS. 

THE CENSUS BUREAU HAS KNOWN ABOUT THE 
DIFFERENTIAL UNDERCOUNT FOR 60 YEARS. IT HAS 
ALSO BEEN STUDYING HOW TO CORRECT IT. THE 
SCIENTISTS AND PROFESSIONAL EXPERTS AT THE 
CENSUS BUREAU HAVE DEVELOPED MODERN 
STATISTICAL METHODS TO CORRECT THIS 


UNDERCOUNT; METHODS IT WOULD HAVE USED IN 
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1990 IF THEY HAD NOT BEEN STOPPED BY 
POLITICAL APPOINTEES IN THE COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT. THERE ARE NOW IN PLACE 
PROCEDURES TO SHIELD THE SCIENTISTS AND 
PROFESSIONALS AT THE CENSUS BUREAU FROM 
EXTERNAL, NONSCIENTIFIC INFLUENCES. 

OUR GOAL IN THIS CENSUS COUNT IS 
ACCURACY —TO THE GREATEST EXTENT POSSIBLE. 
THESE NUMBERS ARE NOT JUST STATISTICS; THEY 
REPRESENT PEOPLE. LET US JOIN IN A BIPARTISAN 
SPIRIT AND INSURE THAT NO ONE IS LEFT OUT; NO 
ONE IS LEFT BEHIND. EVERY PERSON MUST BE 


COUNTED. 
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Mr. Clay. Let me at this point defer to Mrs. Maloney in order 
for an opening statement, if that’s OK with you. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you so much, Lacy Clay, and welcome to 
everyone. 

As a first point, Mr. Chairman, the Republicans are today claim- 
ing victory based upon Census Bureau preliminary results. What 
may be lost upon some is that this claim of victory is based upon 
the results of modern statistical methods. It’s based upon the find- 
ing of the very instrument of accuracy that the Republican Major- 
ity has continually opposed, the ACE, the accuracy coverage eval- 
uation program. So it seems that the ACE is good enough for Re- 
publican press releases, but not good enough for counting people. 

Mr. Barron — and I thought Mr. Thompson was going to join you. 
Is he coming today? 

Mr. Barron. He is here. 

Mrs. Maloney. He is coming. Well, happy Valentine’s Day to Mr. 
Miller and everyone here, and I am — I have got to begin by saying 
that I am sure that this is a very proud day for each of you, the 
professionals at the Census Bureau, in your long and devoted ca- 
reers, serving your government. Your operational plan for the cen- 
sus 2000 is already recognized as a great civic milestone in our 
country’s history. 

I have said from this dais for 2 years that we should let the pro- 
fessionals, the career experts, do their job, and you have done so 
magnificently. You redesigned the form, overhauled the national 
address list, created a national advertising program. You created a 
professional campaign, put in the field 520 local census offices and 
nearly 1 million part-time workers, designed a national partnership 
with more than 140,000 private, public and civic groups, and you 
did it on time and under budget. Congratulations. Your public serv- 
ice is commendable, and, in my view, you are patriots who served 
during very, very hazardous duty. I believe you deserve all of our 
gratitude and great applause. 

While I am encouraged and cheered by the new enthusiasm that 
I’m hearing from my friends on the Republican side of the aisle 
that they now have for the census professionals at the Bureau, I 
would like to offer a cautionary note and remind you of a very fa- 
miliar refrain that we heard over and over in this hearing room. 
It was called, “the rushed census.” 

As a parent might advise a child on prom night, I want to give 
you some advice about the hugs and kisses you’re receiving on this 
Valentine’s Day from former critics. Sadly, it was not long ago they 
accused you of rushing the census. They used this subcommittee to 
investigate census professionals as individuals. While your enu- 
merators were still at work, they broke a vow not to release pre- 
liminary data and held a press conference accusing you of criminal 
fraud. They sought to search all of your e-mails. They said, you are 
“dangerous people.” They held hostage two Federal budgets, 
blocked flood relief with antisampling language that the President 
had to remove with a Presidential veto, and shut down the govern- 
ment in order to pressure you to change your operational plan. 

From this panel they investigated former Director Dr. Ken 
Prewitt and questioned him about his political affiliations, about 
his contributions and about whom he associated with. If these val- 
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entine hugs today leave you open to the prospect of going on a date 
with them, I would really encourage you to be very cautious, and 
I mean that seriously. 

It may be the best census ever, but as I am sure you are about 
to tell us, we do not yet know that. Your numbers today are pre- 
liminary, and there is a much more critical story to be told in the 
details behind these numbers. They may change, they may im- 
prove, they may get worse, and now there are some in the adminis- 
tration who are rushing to prejudge these results. Once again pre- 
liminary data is being distorted, and once again we are on this side 
having the burden to call on the Chair to wait for all the facts be- 
fore jumping the gun. 

We sincerely hope that it is the best census ever. The key to this 
question is not just how many were missed in the net calculation, 
how many were missed in total. Who was missed? Where do they 
reside? Were some groups missed at higher rates than others? 
What if a net of 3 million residents missed nationally, but that 1 
million were in Florida, would not Florida insist on adjustments? 
The numbers released today tell us nothing about the inevitable 
geographic differences in census coverage. 

A successful effort to interfere with the modern scientific count 
to achieve a purely partisan advantage of one political party, as 
press accounts have suggested is under way, most recently in the 
Wall Street Journal, and I would like to put that article into the 
record, denies liberty and disenfranchises the unrepresented for 10 
years. This is why we call this moment in our history the most im- 
portant civil rights issue of the decade. 

I remind this committee of the recent election process in Florida. 
Those who felt denied access to the polls, or disenfranchised by 
having their ballot set aside, or stripped of their right to choose 
their political leadership, they still have recourse. Next year they 
will be able to go to the polls again in local, State and Federal elec- 
tions and make their voices heard, and believe me, the whole world 
will be watching. 

But to those left out of the census, however, to those people that 
are disenfranchised in this census by a partisan intervention to en- 
sure that they’re not counted or recognized or represented, to them 
there is absolutely no recourse, not for 10 long years. Billions of 
dollars in Federal funding will be unfairly spent. Private invest- 
ment will be redirected to those less deserving. Local planners and 
school boards will overlook again those uncounted unless we do ev- 
erything we can to improve the census and ensure that it is as 
complete and accurate as possible. 

Let’s address the so-called compromise that I keep reading about 
in the paper, and this compromise is the notion that more accurate 
adjusted data might be used to distribute Federal funds, but not 
to distribute Federal power and political power. Mr. Chairman, 
when it comes to political rights, there can be no compromise. 
Every American is entitled to his or her fair share of Federal dol- 
lars. This so-called compromise offers to give Americans that to 
which they are already entitled. If the numbers are accurate, they 
are accurate for every use. 

We are now on the verge across this Nation of redrawing every 
political jurisdiction in every State. Only those census numbers 
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which give us the most complete accounting of everyone residing in 
our country should be used for this purpose. It is distressing to 
think that there are those who would seek to use this Federal Gov- 
ernment, the very instrument of political empowerment and the 
last sentry for people of color, women and youth, to reverse those 
gains through manipulation of census numbers. 

We shall not have ended the poll tax, given suffrage to women, 
lowered the voting age to 18, ensured all qualified citizens the right 
to vote, arrested those who intimidated voters at the polls to now 
just turn away while millions are left uncounted, unrecognized and 
unempowered. 

We will ultimately learn if any political influence by this admin- 
istration is used to interfere with the scientific process of a com- 
plete and accurate count. I am reminded, Mr. Chairman, of a very 
stirring moment that we shared together when we stood with 
former Director Prewitt in the Ronald Reagan Building and 
launched the advertising campaign for the census in November 
1999. Over 1,000 people joined us. There were dozens of television 
cameras and hundreds of reporters witnessed when former Director 
Ken Prewitt announced that with all the modern scientific im- 
provements in the census, that the key technology for the census 
was very simply a pen, a pencil. The struggle for full voting rights 
and political empowerment cannot and will not now be undone by 
the swipe of some political appointee’s pen. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barron, Mr, Thompson, Happy Valentine’s Day. 

I am sure this is a very proud day for each of you in your long and devoted careers serving 
your government. Your operational plan for Census 2000 is already recognized as a great civic 
milestone in our country’s history. I have said from this dais for two years that we should let the 
professional, career experts do their job, and you have done so magnificently. You redesigned 
the form, overhauled the national address list, created a national advertising and promotional 
campaign, put in the field 520 local census offices and nearly a million part time workers, 
designed a national partnership with more than 140,000 private, public and civic groups, and you 
did it on time and under budget. 

Your public service is to be commended, and in my view you are patriots who served 
during very hazardous duty. I believe you deserve all of our gratitude and applause. 

While I am cheered by the new enthusiasm my Republican friends now have for Census 
Bureau professionals, I offer a cautionary note. And, I remind you of a familiar refrain, "the 
rushed Census". 

As a parent might advise a child on prom night, I want to give you some advice about the 
hugs and kisses you are receiving on this Valentine’s Day from former critics. Sadiy, it was not 
long ago they accused you of rushing the census. They used this Subcommittee to investigate 
you as individuals. While your enumerators were still at work, they broke a vow not to release 
preliminary data and held a press conference accusing you of criminal fraud. They sought to 
search all your email records. They said you were “dangerous people.” 
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They held hostage two federal budgets, blocked flood relief, and shut down the 
government in order to pressure you to change your operational plan. From this panel they 
investigated your leader. Dr. Ken Prewitt, and questioned him about his political affiliations, 
about his contributions, and about whom he associated with. If these Valentines hugs today 
leave you open to the prospect of going on a date with them, please carry protection. 

I mean that seriously. 

It may be the best Census ever, but as I am sure you are about to tell us, we do not yet 
know that. Your numbers today are preliminary, and there is a much more critical story in the 
details behind these numbers. They may change. They may improve. They may get worse. And 
now there are some in the Administration who are rushing to prejudge these results. Once again, 
preliminary data is being distorted, and once again we on this side have the burden to call on the 
Chair to wait for all the facts before jumping the gun. 

We hope it is the best Census ever. The key to this question is not just how many were 
missed in the net calculation. How many were missed in total? Who was missed? Where do 
they reside? Were some groups missed at higher rates than others? What if a net of 3 million 
residents missed nationally but that one million were in Florida? Would not Florida insist on an 
adjustment? The numbers released today tell us nothing about the inevitable geographic 
differences in Census coverage. 

A successful effort to interfere with a modem, scientific count to achieve a purely 
partisan advantage of one political party — as press accounts suggest is underway — denies 
liberty and disenfranchises the un-represented for ten years. That is why we call this moment in 
our history the most important civil rights issue of this decade. 

I remind this Committee of the recent election process in Florida. Those who felt denied 
access to the polls, or disenfranchised by having their ballots set aside, or stripped of their right 
to choose their political leadership, they still have recourse. Next year they can go to the polls 
again in local, state and federal elections and make their voices heard. The whole world will be 
watching. 

To those left out of the Census however, to those disenfranchised by a partisan 
intervention to ensure they are not counted, or recognized, or represented, to them there is no 
recourse. Not for ten long years. Billions of dollars in federal funding will be unfairly spent 
Private investment will be redirected to those less deserving. Local planners and school boards 
will overlook again those uncounted, unless we do everything we can to improve the Census and 
ensure it is complete and accurate. 

Let’s address the issue of a so-called compromise. That is the notion that more accurate 
adjusted data might be used to distribute federal funds, but not to distribute political power. Mr. 
Chairman, when it comes to political rights, there can be no compromise. Eveiy American is 
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entitled to his or her fair share of federal dollars. This so-called compromise offers to give 
Americans that to which they are already entitled. If the numbers are accurate, they are accurate 
for every use. 

We are on the verge across this nation of redrawing every political jurisdiction in every 
state. Only those Census numbers which give us the most complete accounting of everyone 
residing in our country should be used for that purpose. It is distressing to think that there are 
those who would seek to use this federal government, the very instrument of political 
empowerment in the last century for people of color, woman, and youth, to reverse those gains 
through manipulation of the Census. 

We shall npt have ended the poll tax, given suffrage to women, lowered the voting age to 
1 8, ensured all qualified citizens the right to vote, arrested those who intimidated voters at the 
polls; to now just turn away while millions are left uncounted, unrecognized and un-empowered. 

We will ultimately learn if any political influence by this Administration is used to 
interfere with the scientific process of a complete and accurate Census. 

I am reminded of a veiy stirring moment Mr. Chairman when you and I stood with former 
Director Prewitt in the Ronald Reagan building and launched the advertising campaign for the 
Census in November 1999. A thousand people joined us. Dozens of television cameras and 
hundreds of reporters witnessed when Ken Prewitt announced that with all the modem scientific 
improvements in the Census, that the key technology for the census was very simple — a pen. 
The struggle for full voting rights and political empowerment can not, and will not now be 
undone by the swipe of some political appointee’s pen. 
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Politics & Policy: 

Bush's Next Recount Battle: Should Census Tallies Be Adjusted? 

— By Jim VandeHei Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

WASHINGTON — Amid warnings of protests from minorities. President Bush must decide soon whether 
to use revised census data to redraw congressional boundaries and to divvy up roughly 
$185 billion a year in federal funds. 

At issue is the way the U.S. counts its people. Republicans want the person-by-person head count 
conducted in 2000 to stand; Democrats are demanding the use of statistical "sampling" models that they 
believe more accurately count hard-to-reach minority families in inner cities. 

With potentially greater representation of minorities — and, therefore. Democrats — in Congress at stake, 
plus billions of dollars for minority communities, New York Democratic Rep. 

Carolyn Maloney calls the dispute the "bloodiest political war" she has ever seen. If Democrats lose, Mr. 
Bush's decision "will clearly make Florida look like a case of petty’ theft," she says. 

But Republicans on Capitol Hill insist the war is over: The White House, they say, has privately 
promised to block states from using sampled numbers to redraw any of the nation's 435 
congressional districts. This would brighten Republicans' prospects for retaining their tenuous five-seat 
House majority in 2002. Missouri GOP Rep. Roy Blunt, a Bush confidant, says he does "not believe 
there is any reason" that the president would change his mind and permit the use of "statistical sampling" 
for redistricting, which the GOP argues is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Bush, however, may be willing to use sampled data for the distribution of federal funds if it becomes 
clear that the revised figures will increase government funding for urban, minority areas. This potential 
"compromise," Republicans say, underscores the president's sensitivity to the racial overtones of this 
debate. That would hardly placate Democrats, given the enormous political stakes. 

Scott McClellan, a spokesman for President Bush, says no decisions have been made yet. But officials at 
the Commerce Department, which oversees the Census Bureau, are working to craft a solution. 
Commerce Department officials have been advised by two staunch critics of sampling: Tom Hoffeler, a 
redistricting guru at the Republican National Committee, and Jane Cobb, the GOP staff director on the 
House subcommittee that oversees the census. Commerce Secretary Donald Evans, who was Mr. Bush's 
campaign chairman, also will play an influential role. 

There isn't much time to reach a decision. The Census Bureau should be done analyzing its sampled data 
by the end of this month. If the bureau finds that the 2000 head count was off significantly, it could 
release the sampled figures when it begins providing states a breakdown of the original census on March 
1 for redistricting. A final decision, by law, must be made by the end of March. 

Mr. Bush's father faced a similar situation 10 years ago. Finally, then-Commerce Secretary Robert 
Mosbacher blocked the Census Bureau from using sampled numbers. He provided the younger Bush a 
precedent for possible compromise by later finding that sampled data, if based on sound science, could 
be preferable for distributing government funds. 

This time, the White House has an array of options to stop the use of sampled data for redistricting. All 
are loaded with political and practical consequences. 
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Mr, Bush could revoke a Clinton administration rule that empowers the head of the Census Bureau to 

make the final call on whether to use sampled data. The courts have ruled that only 

unadjusted data could be used to determine how many House seats each state gets, but they left open the 

question of whether sampling could be used to redraw districts. Mr. Bush would have 

to overturn the rule before the new figures are released publicly, which gives him about a month to act. 

Or the president could appoint a new Census Bureau director, who would make the final call on release 
of sampled data and possibly provide cover to Mr. Bush. Kenneth Prewitt, the bureau's director under 
former President Clinton and a staunch advocate of sampling, left last month. Career civil servant 
William Barron, the acting director, would not hesitate to release the sampled data if it showed a 
noticeable difference, observers say. But it would be nearly impossible for Mr. Bush to get a new director 
in place in time. 

There is still a slim chance that Mr. Bush won't have to make a decision at all. If the Census Bureau finds 
that the 2000 person-by-person head count was nearly dead-on, there would be no reason to use revised 
numbers. That is unlikely, but Mr. Prewitt does say the 2000 census was the most accurate count ever 
taken. Democrats concede that it was probably far more accurate than the 1990 count, which they say 
underestimated the U.S. population by a net of about four million people, mostly poor people from big 
cities. 

But Rep. Maloney says it is likely that 2000 census, at the very least, missed huge pockets of people of 
inner cities that "must have their civil rights protected." 

It is impossible to determine what effect the sampled data will have on the distribution of federal funds 
until the numbers are released. But if the 1990 census is any indication, it could boost government 
spending by billions of dollars over 10 years in cities such as New York and Chicago, according to 
various studies, because the government allocates much of its funds based on population. 

Rep. Thomas Davis of Virginia, chairman of the GOP’s congressional committee, accuses the Democrats 
of "using the funding issue to try to scare people" and mask their true intent, which is to pick up House 
seats. "Every seat counts," when a swing of five seats would cost the GOP control of the House, he says. 
Indeed, experts predict that sampling could significantly increase the number of Democratic voters in as 
many as 12 House districts currently held by Republicans. 

Most of these seats are swing districts on the shoulders of the country's largest cities. Consider Los 
Angeles. Democrats control the entire redistricting process, which is done by the governor and the slate 
Legislature. If the Census Bureau’s sampling data finds that minorities inside Los Angeles were 
undercounted, it could correct the problem by adding thousands of residents, presumably Democrats, to 
its original count. When the state redraws its congressional districts, Democrats then could simply draw 
pockets of minority-rich neighborhoods into GOP districts in neighboring suburbs. In California alone, 
Republicans worry that this could cost them at least two House seats. Sampling, says Rep. Blunt, could 
"change" the control of the House. 

In the end, it is likely that the courts will decide this dispute. Indeed, both sides have promised to file 
lawsuits if they lose. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Cannon for an opening statement. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. We welcome you to join us on our subcommittee. 
We’re glad to have you here today. 

Mr. Cannon. I do have a special interest, of course. The people 
of Utah feel like they were shorted a seat in this census count, and 
we need to take a look at that. I would ask unanimous consent to 
submit an opening statement for the record so we can move on. 

Mr. Miller. Without objection. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Chris Cannon follows:] 
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Congressman Chris Cannon 
Census Subcommittee Hearing 
February 14 , 2001 
2203 RHOB 2:00 P.M. 

“Oversight of the 2000 Census” 

Opening Statement 

Thank you Chairman Miller for the warm welcome. I appreciate the 
opportunity to serve on this important subcommittee. The actual counting 
of the 2000 Census has already been completed, but many unresolved issues 
remain. Continued oversight by Congress is the only way to ensure that we 
catch and correct the mistakes that were made and provide the Bureau with 
appropriate guidance so as to prevent further misadventures. I look forward 
to playing an active role in this oversight process. 

1 sought permission to join this subcommittee because the 2000 
Census has already generated tremendous controversy in my home state. As 
many of you may know, Utah was denied an additional congressional seat 
by some 800 people when the Census Bureau calculated the apportionment 
population of the 50 states. It appears Utah had actually gained a seat when 
the Bureau used a uniform standard to count the actual residents of the 
states. But when the Bureau applied different counting standards to 
similarly situated Americans overseas, the additional congressional seat was 
awarded to North Carolina - even though thousands of Utah citizens abroad 
serving as church missionaries went uncounted. 
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This injustice must be corrected. The State of Utah has already filed a 
suit, which I and the rest of the congressional delegation have joined, 
seeking an immediate remedy to this failure of the 2000 Census. Regardless 
of the outcome of this federal court action, 1 intend to use all appropriate 
legislative means to ensure that Utah’s citizens are not shortchanged. If it is 
too late to rectify the unfair apportionment of the 2000 Census, I promise 
that I will craft legislation that prevents such a mistake from ever occurring 
again. 


The scrutiny that this particular' problem has generated has also 
exposed other areas of concern about the Census Bureau which I look 
forward to exploring as a member of the subcommittee, including the 
politicization of Bureau staff and the propriety of information collection by 
the government. 


I thank the Chairman for his indulgence. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Clay, you want to add anything else? 

Mr. Clay. Sure. If it’s OK, I’d like to submit an opening state- 
ment, too. 

Mr. Miller. Without objection, the opening statements will be 
included. 

Before we get started, Mr. Barron, if you would rise and raise 
your right hand — and Mr. Thompson, do you want to go ahead and 
get sworn in in case you’re called upon? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Let the record reflect that Mr. Barron and Mr. Thompson an- 
swered in the affirmative, and on behalf of the subcommittee, we 
welcome you today, and it is indeed a pleasure to have you. I think 
it’s going to be a good news hearing, and I look forward to hearing 
your testimony. 

Mr. Barron. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. BARRON, ACTING DIRECTOR, U.S. 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN THOMP- 
SON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, DECENNIAL CENSUS 

Mr. Barron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it’s indeed a 
pleasure to testify before you today on the status of census 2000 
operations. I have testified previously before you, Chairman Miller, 
when you were on the Labor-HHS Appropriations Subcommittee 
and I was the Deputy Commissioner at the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, but this is the first time that I’ve presented formal testimony 
to you since coming to the Census Bureau nearly 2 years ago. It’s 
indeed a pleasure. 

As you noted, I’m accompanied by John Thompson, the Associate 
Director for the decennial census. 

I’d like to begin my testimony by discussing the success of census 
2000, as you requested in your letter of invitation. Over the last 
2 years, former Director Prewitt on many occasions very eloquently 
has reported to you on various operational successes of the census. 
These successes included the fact that we have completed every 
planned operation on schedule. We achieved higher than expected 
mail response rates, and we met our hiring goals, implemented a 
highly efficient and accurate data processing system and so on. 

These operational successes culminated in the release on Decem- 
ber 28, 2000, 3 days ahead of schedule, ahead of the legal deadline, 
of State population totals that are to be used for the purpose of ap- 
portioning seats in the House of Representatives. At the same time, 
the Census Bureau announced the resident population of the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The release of the apportionment counts fulfilled the requirement 
under Article I, Section 2 of the Constitution, but the apportion- 
ment numbers and all the successes that we achieved over the last 
2 years were always subject to this caveat. While we knew we had 
conducted a good census operationally, we would not know whether 
we succeeded in improving the counts until the count of the popu- 
lation results from the Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation survey 
were compiled. All of the ACE operations have now been com- 
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pleted, and we’ve produced the first results from dual system esti- 
mation; that is, comparing the ACE results to the census. 

Today we are removing the caveat and announcing that prelimi- 
nary estimates from the ACE indicate that the census was not only 
an operational success, but was also successful in improving cov- 
erage of the population and in reducing undercounts for some popu- 
lation groups. 

I would call your attention to the two tables attached to my testi- 
mony. Table 1 is preliminary estimated coverage of census 2000 
based on the Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation survey. Table 2 is 
estimated coverage of the 1990 census based on the 
Postenumeration Survey [PES]. While we are confident of having 
made improvements in coverage, I again want to emphasize that 
these are preliminary estimates of the extent of the improvement. 
We still have quite a bit of review and analysis, and additional re- 
finements will undoubtedly lead to more precise calculations. 

I also want to add another note of caution. The race and origin 
groups for 1990 are not directly comparable to the preliminary esti- 
mation groups for census 2000 because of the different racial and 
origin reporting requirements of the two censuses. However, in the 
interest of openness and transparency, we believe it’s warranted to 
share these data because they do tell an important story about the 
success of census 2000 in improving accuracy. 

We can make several observations looking at these tables. Over- 
all coverage has been improved from 1990 to 2000. Significant re- 
duction occurred in the undercount rates for non-Hispanic Blacks 
and Hispanics. For American Indians on reservations, the 
undercount in census 2000 will be well below the 12.2 percent fig- 
ure that was reported for 1990. Also, while there remains a dif- 
ference in coverage rates for owners and renters, the undercount 
of renters appears to have been significantly reduced from 1990 to 
2000. And coverage for children under 18 years old has improved 
notably. Finally, for American Indians off reservations, Asians and 
Native Hawaiians and other Pacific Islanders, there are no com- 
parable data for 1990. 

While the preliminary estimates indicate there are still under- 
counts for some groups, I believe we have taken significant steps 
toward improving census accuracy. The full extent of these im- 
provements will be documented with greater specificity in the 
weeks ahead, but it’s a characteristic of the Census Bureau that 
even when we have good news to tell, we will be measured and de- 
liberate until we complete our evaluations. 

I want to emphasize that the committee of Census Bureau pro- 
fessionals charged with recommending whether or not to use the 
results of the Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation survey to adjust 
the census is still receiving and reviewing detailed tabulations and 
reports designed to assess the quality of both the census and the 
ACE. This committee, the Executive Steering Committee for Accu- 
racy and Coverage Evaluation Policy, is analyzing census data and 
the ACE results to determine whether the use of the ACE to adjust 
the census figures would improve results at the level of redistrict- 
ing. This committee is scheduled to make its recommendations by 
February 28th, with a final decision expected by March 5th. 
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If I may, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to reflect briefly on some of 
those elements of the good census that contributed to significant 
improvements in coverage. First, the census used a multifaceted 
marketing campaign to aggressively encourage householders to 
complete and mail back their census forms and to include them- 
selves in the census. This included partnerships, paid advertising, 
working with schools, improved questionnaire design and providing 
multiple ways to respond. These cumulative efforts were successful 
in marketing the census. Approximately two-thirds of households 
answered the census by mail, exceeding our expectations on mail 
response. 

Second, because of our resourceful recruiting plan, research on 
pay rates and recruiting, and the attractive wages that we could 
afford to offer because of the full census funding that the Congress 
provided, we were able to hire and train enough highly skilled tem- 
porary staff through the course of the census to complete all oper- 
ations on time. 

Third, because of the timely completion of nonresponse followup, 
we had the time and the resources to conduct eight other oper- 
ations designed to improve coverage, plus conduct additional re- 
enumeration in selected areas. We called these operations “quality 
counts.” If we had stopped at the end of nonresponse followup, we 
would have provided an incomplete estimate of the population. The 
“quality counts” operation helped us improve coverage and the cen- 
sus estimates. 

Fourth, for census 2000, the Census Bureau has used digital im- 
aging and optical character recognition technology for the first time 
to recognize handwritten answers in addition to blackened circles. 
This was a vast improvement over previous computer systems and 
allowed us to process the data faster and introduced quality assur- 
ance steps to be sure we had captured the data accurately. Our im- 
proved data capture systems, with the ability to capture names, 
also meant that we could offer multiple options for responding to 
the census with confidence that we could find and remove duplicate 
questionnaires. 

Mr. Chairman, census staff at headquarters, in the regional and 
field offices and in the processing centers, as well as our partnering 
contractors, can rightly take pride in these achievements, but many 
others share the credit for a successful census 2000, and they de- 
serve our thanks: the American public, who helped to exceed expec- 
tations on mail response and opened their doors to census enu- 
merators; the temporary census workers, who were dedicated, en- 
thusiastic and resourceful, and who braved tough situations to get 
the job done; our many partner organizations throughout the coun- 
try, who worked so hard giving of their time and energy to partici- 
pate in this great national event; and the Congress, for oversight 
and your support in providing sufficient resources to offer attrac- 
tive pay rates for temporary census workers and to conduct the 
other operations so important to our success. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to bring to your attention a let- 
ter of January 17, 2001, from Mr. Chris Mihm of the General Ac- 
counting Office to then Secretary of Commerce Norman Mineta an- 
nouncing that census 2000 has been removed from the GAO’s list 
of high-risk Federal Government programs. That census 2000 was 
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ever on this list is a reminder to all of us of the great challenges 
the Census Bureau faced and overcame in conducting a successful 
census. In the letter Mr. Mihm underscores the need and impor- 
tance of planning for the 2010 census. Doing so will require com- 
pleting the 2000 evaluations, and that will shed further light on 
what worked well or what didn’t work well in this census, eliminat- 
ing the long form from the decennial census by collecting data in 
the American Community Survey, improving the accuracy of our 
geographic data base and our master address file, and reengineer- 
ing the census process through early planning. 

Mr. Chairman, I encourage you and members of the subcommit- 
tee to support 2010 planning, which needs to start right away. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. I’ll now be happy 
to try and answer any questions that you and your colleagues may 
have. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Barron. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barron follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF 
WILLIAM G. BARRON 

ACTING DIRECTOR, U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Before the Subcommittee on the Census 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
February 14, 2001 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

It is a pleasure to testify before you today on the status of Census 2000 operations. I have 
testified previously before you, Chairman Miller, when you were on the Labor appropriations 
subcommittee and I was Deputy Commissioner at the Bureau of Labor Statistics. But this is the 
first time I’ve presented testimony to you since coming to the Census Bureau nearly 2 years ago, 
and it is indeed a pleasure. 

I will begin my testimony by discussing the success of Census 2000, as you requested in your 
letter of invitation. Over the last 2 years, former Director Prewitt on several occasions reported 
to you on various operational successes of the census. They included the fact that we had 
completed every planned operation on schedule, achieved higher than expected mail response 
rates, met our hiring goals, implemented a highly efficient and accurate data processing system, 
and so on. 

These operational successes culminated in the release on December 28, 2000--3 days ahead of 
the legal deadline-of the state population totals to be used for the purpose of apportioning seats 
in the House of Representatives. At the same time, the Census Bureau announced that the 
resident population of the 50 states and the District of Columbia was 281,421,906— a 13.2 percent 
increase over 1 990 and more than 6 million above the most recent precensus estimate. 
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The apportionment and resident population numbers are the first data to be released from Census 
2000 and the only final results that will be released before March 2001 , when the Census Bureau 
will deliver to states, on a flow basis, detailed small area data for use in redistricting. 

The release of the apportionment counts fulfilled the requirement under Article 1, Section 2 of 
the Constitution. But the apportionment numbers and all the successes we achieved over the last 
2 years are subject to this caveat: While we know we conducted a “good census” operationally, 
we will not know whether we succeeded in improving the count of the population until we have 
results from the Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation (A.C.E.). The A.C.E. is an independent 
survey of approximately 314,000 housing units designed to measure how many people were 
missed in the census and how many were erroneously included. 

All A.C.E. data collection operations have now been completed and we have produced the first 
results from dual system estimation-that is, comparing the A.C.E. to the census. Today, we are 
removing the caveat and announcing that preliminary estimates from the A.C.E, indicate that the 
census was not only an operational success but was also successful in improving coverage of the 
population and in reducing the undercounts for some population groups. 

I want to emphasize that the committee of Census Bureau professionals charged with 
recommending whether to use the results of the A.C.E. to adjust the census is still receiving and 
reviewing detailed tabulations and reports designed to assess the quality of both the census and 
the A.C.E. This committee, the Executive Steering Committee for Accuracy and Coverage 
Evaluation Policy (ESCAP), is analyzing census data and the A.C.E. data to determine whether 
using the A.C.E. to adjust the census figures would improve the results for use in redistricting. 
The ESCAP is scheduled to make its recommendation by February 28, with the final decision 
expected by March 5. 

Now, I would like to reflect briefly on some of those elements of the “good census” that 
contributed to a significant improvement in coverage. 

First, the Census Bureau used a multi-faceted marketing program to aggressively 
encourage householders to complete and mail back their census forms and to include 
themselves in the census. Based on the experience of declining response rates over the 
preceding three censuses, the Census Bureau had anticipated that 61 percent of 
households would return forms by mail in Census 2000. Partnerships with state, local, 
and tribal governments; community and advocacy groups; the private sector; religious 
organizations; and educational institutions were key to building support and removing 
obstacles to participation in tire census. We used paid advertising for the first time in 
Census 2000, placing over $100 million in media buys designed to educate and motivate 
the public to respond. As part of the Census in Schools program, we provided lesson 
plans, wall maps, and take-home materials to classroom teachers so they could teach 
lessons on the census. In addition, we designed the questionnaires so that they would be 
easier to read and fill out and sent advance letters and reminder cards before and after the 
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questionnaires were mailed out to increase response. We also offered multiple ways to 
respond to ensure everyone had a chance to include themselves in the census. 

These cumulative efforts were successful in marketing the census. Approximately two- 
thirds of households answered the census by mail, exceeding our expectations on mail 
response. 

Second, we were able to hire and retain enough highly skilled temporary staff, 
throughout the course of the census, to complete all operations on time. Because of our 
resourceful recruiting plan, research on pay rates and recruiting, and the attractive wages 
that we could offer because of the full census funding that the Congress provided, we 
were able to recruit some 3.4 million job candidates and eventually hire 960,000 people 
over the course of the census. Over 500,000 worked on the nonresponse followup 
operation, and through their hard work, we were able to complete the enormous task of 
personally visiting 42 million housing units slightly ahead of schedule. 

Third, because of the timely completion of nonresponse followup, we had the time and 
resources to conduct eight other operations designed to improve coverage (plus additional 
re-enumeration efforts in selected areas). We called these operations “Quality Counts." 
Based on Census Bureau experience and using various quality indicators, we identified 
about 10 percent of the nation’s housing units that we believed should be visited again in 
these review, verification, and clean-up operations. If we had stopped at the end of 
nonresponse followup, we would have provided an incomplete estimate of the population. 
The “Quality Counts" operations helped us improve coverage and the census estimate. 

Fourth, for Census 2000, the Census Bureau used digital imaging and optical-character 
recognition technology for the first time to recognize handwritten answers in addition to 
blackened circles. This was a vast improvement over previous computer systems and 
allowed us to process the data faster and introduce quality assurance steps to be sure we 
had captured the data accurately. During the peak of questionnaire receipts, our data 
capture centers processed 3.3 million forms a day. Each bit of information on the 
captured census forms was sent over secured lines to the Census Bureau headquarters, 
where staff performed quality control checks to ensure we had complete data. Our 
improved data capture systems, with the ability to capture names, also meant that we 
could offer multiple options for responding to the census with confidence that we could 
find and remove duplicate questionnaires. 

Census staff at headquarters, in the field offices, and in the processing centers, as well as our 
partnering contractors, can rightly take pride in these achievements, but many share the credit for 
a successful Census 2000 and deserve our thanks: 

* The American public, who helped to exceed expectations on mail response and 
who opened their doors to census enumerators. 
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• The temporary census workers, who were dedicated, enthusiastic, and resourceful 
and who braved tough situations with, in a few cases, tragic circumstances to get 
the job done. For many this was more than a job, it was a mission to help their 
communities have a good count. 

• Our partner organizations— 1 40,000 strong— who worked so hard, giving of their 
time and energy to participate in this great national event. And they include our 
many colleagues on advisory committees who provided essential review of census 
plans: 

• The Congress, for your oversight and for your support and vision in providing 
sufficient resources to offer attractive pay rates for temporary census workers and 
to conduct other operations important to the census. 

• And the Census Monitoring Board, the General Accounting Office, and the 
Inspector General’s office, for substantial oversight that made this the most open 
census ever. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would bring to your attention a letter of January 17, 2001, from Mr. 
Chris Mihm, of the General Accounting Office, to then Secretary of Commerce Norman Mineta, 
announcing that Census 2000 has been removed from the GAO’s list of high-risk federal 
government programs. That Census 2000 was on this list is a reminder of the great challenges 
the Census Bureau faced and overcame in conducting a successful census. In the letter, Mr. 
Mihm underscores the need and importance of planning for the 2010 census. Doing so will 
require completing Census 2000 evaluations that will shed further light on what worked well or 
didn’t work in this census, eliminating the long form from the decennial census by collecting 
those data in the American Community Survey, improving the accuracy of our geographic 
database and Master Address File, and reengineering the census process through early planning. 

I encourage you, Chairman Miller and Members of the Subcommittee, to support 2010 planning, 
which needs to begin right away. That concludes my testimony. I will now be happy to answer 
any questions. 
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Mr. Miller. Before we start, I apologize for not having enough 
seats in the room for everyone, but I see that there are three seats 
here in the front row that you’re welcome to come up to, and 
there’s at least one seat I see in the second row there. There may 
be some other seats, so if you want to — it’s not like classroom or 
something where you get stuck on the front row or something. And 
if there are any other empty seats, let someone standing know. Are 
there any other empty seats anyone can identify? Thank you. 

Mr. Barron, this is a good news day, and it’s been a tough dec- 
ade, and I agree with you that we need to start planning for the 
2010 census. And one of the many objectives we’ll have in this sub- 
committee over the next 2 years is preparing for the American 
Community Survey and how it addresses the problem of the long 
form. We look forward to having some hearings on that. Counting 
overseas Americans is certainly something we’re going to look at 
for the 2010 census, as well. So I look forward to future hearings 
on these issues. 

By all accounts so far, the actual head count is reported to be a 
tremendous success. Let me give you several quotes. An article 
from last Thursday’s San Antonio Express news says, “Former cen- 
sus Director Kenneth Prewitt said before stepping down from his 
job last month that Census 2000 is the most accurate census in the 
country’s history.” 

On December 28, former Director Prewitt said, “Never have we 
been so diverse, never have we been so many and never have we 
been so carefully measured.” 

On December 28th, former Commerce Secretary Mineta said, 
“The participation by the people of this country in Census 2000 not 
only reversed a three-decade decline in response rates, but also 
played a key role in helping produce a quality census.” 

On September 27, 2000, former Director Prewitt said, “This is 
truly a marvelous achievement for America and a rousing com- 
pliment to the American people for their unprecedented participa- 
tion in making the census a success.” 

In your estimation, was the 2000 census a quality census, as Sec- 
retary Mineta suggested? 

Mr. Barron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think with the evidence we 
have today, we are heading closer and closer to being able to say 
that in all respects this was a very good census. We had oper- 
ational evidence prior to now, but with the preliminary results 
today, we’re beginning to see that we addressed one of the most se- 
rious issues about the census over the past decade, and that’s the 
differential undercount. Now, clearly we’ve not eliminated it, but if 
one thought that the differential was a serious matter, and I think 
it was, if we indeed have reduced it, as these numbers are seeming 
to indicate, then that’s a serious success. So that would be my posi- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Miller. What new efforts did the Census Bureau try in 2000 
that may have made this a better census than prior ones? Specifi- 
cally, what steps did the Bureau take to make inroads with the tra- 
ditionally undercounted populations? 

Mr. Barron. Well, I think the effort began very early on, Mr. 
Chairman, with an effort to improve the address list, which I think 
reduces the undercount generally. I think the evaluations from 
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1990 indicated that a sizable proportion of the undercount stems 
from problems with the address list, and very early on the Bureau, 
working with the Postal Service, sought to address that issue. 

Later on, especially after the funding was provided, the Bureau 
was able to engage in some rather innovative efforts, such as the 
paid advertising campaign — the first paid advertising campaign, in 
the statistical system that I’m aware of. We had partnership activi- 
ties throughout the country that I think also were very creative. 
Those, I think, were the major new, new items, Mr. Chairman, that 
helped make this census a success. 

Mr. Miller. Compare the 1990 census and 2000 census with re- 
spect to hiring a temporary work force. You mentioned that topic 
briefly in your opening statement, but why was this aspect of the 
2000 census considered more successful than in 1990? In 1990, as 
in 2000, we had a very full employment economy, and there was 
great concerns that we were going to have an adequate work force, 
a quality work force, a good work force, and that was one of the 
successes. And what would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Barron. Thank you for helping me, Mr. Chairman, because 
that’s another area of creative difference between this census and 
1990. This time we had a pay policy that was actually based on sal- 
ary surveys produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I had noth- 
ing to do with that, but it was a policy that had been arrived at 
before I left the BLS, and that enabled the Census Bureau to go 
out and offer attractive wages, attract and retain people, and avoid, 
as I understand, one of the more difficult problems encountered in 
1990 where, with turnover, the Census Bureau simply didn’t have 
the staff to get the job done. 

So, you’re right, the pay policy had to also be funded, so I thank 
the Congress for providing the funds. This was another major 
change between 1990 and 2000 that contributed very significantly 
to the Census Bureau’s success. 

Mr. Miller. Something else that was successful in the 2000 cen- 
sus was also the use of the computers, reading the data on forms. 
It was a huge success. 

Mr. Barron. Right. That’s contracted out this time. 

Mr. Miller. There were concerns early on about it because it 
was such a huge volume, it had never been attempted before. 

Mr. Barron. Huge volume, and I think whenever you do some- 
thing once every 10 years, and when the Census Bureau didn’t 
have the time, Mr. Chairman, and there was no funding to begin 
early in the decade — and that’s why I made the point about the 
ACS and 2010 planning — I think that’s what made the concerns so 
great about computer systems. Those things typically take time to 
test, and I think by the time the funding did arrive, we were up 
against some pretty tight deadlines, but through a remarkable ef- 
fort through Census Bureau staff and contractors, this worked ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr. Miller. You have something else? 

Mr. Barron. Well, I just wanted to observe, that I’m very con- 
cerned about the people that work on this in 2010. I’d like them 
to work in an environment that’s perhaps a little less tense than 
the environment that those who have worked on the 2000 census 
will work on, and I simply can’t help but think that, you know, in 
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April 2000, the employment- to-population ratio in the United 
States reached its all-time historical peak of almost 65 percent, 
64.8, and what that meant was that this census was conducted 
during a time when I think people in this country were feeling 
pretty good about their job prospects. So I think we did benefit 
from a good economy at the time the census was launched, and I 
think we need to be humble enough to acknowledge that, and that’s 
just one more reason why 2010 planning needs to get started. 

Mr. Miller. Hopefully in 2010 there will be better facilities out 
of Suitland. 

Mr. Barron. I hope so, too. 

Mr. Miller. I hope those plans are moving ahead. 

Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1940, the Census Bureau first discovered that African Ameri- 
cans were missed by the census at rates far higher than the popu- 
lation as a whole. They discovered this when more black men reg- 
istered for the draft in World War II than were counted by the cen- 
sus. Since 1940, every decennial census has shown the same result. 

Mr. Barron, you’ve released figures today that indicate a net na- 
tional undercount of about 1 to 1.4 percent. That would translate 
to about 3 to 4 million people net missed, slightly better than the 
1990’s; 4.4 net missed. Can you elaborate a little bit on that? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, Mr. Clay, I can. I think when all is said and 
done, we’re going to see that the undercount for 2000 is reduced. 
Any undercount is unsatisfactory to us at the Census Bureau. Any- 
body missed is unsatisfactory, but I think the fact that we made 
progress is something that we need to note. 

I think we’re going to see numerical improvement in the 
undercount for Blacks and African Americans. I think we’re going 
to see improvement in the undercount for Hispanics, and I think 
we’ll see improvement in the undercount for renters and children. 

Now, those are important improvements, Mr. Clay, but they don’t 
mean that the institution for a second will say, “Oh, gee, our work 
is done, we don’t care about this anymore. That’s not going to hap- 
pen. The Census Bureau is going to stay committed to working on 
the undercount problem as long as there’s an undercount in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Clay. Mr. Barron, on a more personal basis, I represent St. 
Louis, MO. In 1990, you had an undercount of 8,490 approximately. 
What is your estimation of the undercount of St. Louis, MO, in the 
2000 census? 

Mr. Barron. Mr. Clay, we’re not there yet. The numbers that I 
presented today are just net national totals, and indeed the point 
you’re making is a very excellent one. Part of what we need to do 
is to continue our analysis to examine this below the national level, 
and we realize there could be differences that occur there that are 
very significant. 

Mr. Clay. Do you have any more detailed information you can 
share with us about geographic differences in the undercount 
rates? For example, do large metropolitan areas have higher 
undercount rates than the suburbs or rural areas of the Nation? 

Mr. Barron. Not today, but very shortly — on the computer sites 
we’ve created to assist all the oversight folks, as well as the Na- 
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tional Academy of Sciences, look at our work — there will be more 
detailed geographic information provided. We don’t have that 
today, though, sir. 

Mr. Clay. Can you give us any information on the overcounts of 
any population groups? 

Mr. Barron. Well, from the tables that are attached to my testi- 
mony, we can see that relative to 1990, while there is a net 
overcount of older folks, it seems to be a little bit better, but again, 
that’s going to be another number that we’re going to need to ex- 
amine more carefully by region in the days ahead as we continue 
our analysis. 

Mr. Clay. Final question, Mr. Barron. A lot of energy has been 
spent talking about accuracy at the block level, but that really 
misses the point. When you use corrected census counts to create 
congressional districts of 650,000 or other large aggregations of 
census tracts and blocks, the corrected counts are generally more 
accurate than the census counts. Can you explain to us how the er- 
rors in census data get larger as you put blocks together, while the 
kind of error in the ACE gets smaller as you put blocks together? 

Mr. Barron. As you accumulate data from a sample, and you 
have more sample observations, you’re going to reduce what stat- 
isticians call “variance,” and so that’s going to improve estimates 
from a system that’s generated by something like the ACE. In 
other cases, such as the census, if you’re having a systematic bias 
in what you’re doing in your observations, that’s not going to be im- 
proved when you start adding geography together. So that, I think, 
would be the heart of the difference. The fact that data get better 
as you add it up from a block to a higher level of geography, I 
mean, that’s true of, I think, every statistic that the Federal Gov- 
ernment produces, Mr. Clay, so that’s not a problem that’s peculiar 
to the ACE. That’s the nature of statistics. 

Mr. Clay. But you do have confidence in the ACE? 

Mr. Barron. We have confidence in it in concept. We have to 
look at the particular set of data that we have for this year, for this 
census and this ACE, and see how that plays out in terms of being 
able to improve accuracy for redistricting, and that’s the challenge 
that’s ahead of us over the next 2 weeks on the committee that’s 
mentioned in my testimony and the chairman’s. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Barron. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barron, thank you for being with us today. As I mentioned 
in my opening statement, my real concern — I have several con- 
cerns, but one of the core concerns is the difference in the counting 
of the two groups of foreign citizens. You have, for instance, mis- 
sionaries and others who were not counted, but Federal employees 
and dependents who are temporarily serving abroad who were. The 
failure to treat these two groups of American citizens equally when 
the Bureau tabulated the apportionment population for the 50 
States resulted in Utah being deprived of an additional Member of 
Congress, to which I think the State is entitled. Are you familiar 
with the issue of Utah and this count and the missionary issue? 
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Mr. Barron. I’m familiar with how the Bureau arrived at the de- 
cisions for coverage in 1990 and 2000, Mr. Cannon, and I under- 
stand the circumstances you’ve described to me. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 

Would you explain the legal authority upon which the Bureau re- 
lied in setting two apportionment groups? Particularly upon what 
basis did you decide that the second apportionment group, consist- 
ing of those Americans who were living outside of the United 
States temporarily, would only include Federal employees, military 
and their dependents? 

Mr. Barron. Mr. Cannon, I’m not sure that I can give you a 
legal explanation for the decision. Let me tell you what the sub- 
stantive basis for it was. Basically, the Census Bureau decided to 
continue for the 2000 census a practice that was adopted for the 
1990 census. Just prior to the conduct of the 1990 census there was 
a lot of interest emanating from the Congress that was presented 
to the Census Bureau indicating that it would be a good idea to 
add military, and given how so many Federal employees also work 
in the military, that was then expanded to include Federal employ- 
ees as well. 

That was announced and done for 1990. After the 1990 census, 
there did not seem to be any particular controversy or concern 
about that decision, and so for 2000, as I understand it, it was an- 
nounced that practice would be continued, and that’s how we got 
to where we are. I’m not aware of a legal process that arrived at 
that decision, sir. There may be, and I can check on that for you 
and get back to you, but I’m not familiar with it. 

Mr. Cannon. We will come back to this on the particular legal 
issue, but were not people like missionaries, Mormon missionaries, 
counted in prior censuses? 

Mr. Barron. My understanding, sir, is that if you go back to the 
1920’s or 1930’s, I think, that there were questions asked of house- 
holds about members of that household who might be temporarily 
in residence overseas. I’m not aware that there was a specific ques- 
tion per se dealing with missionaries, but I think they would have 
been included by the type of question that I just cited where if you 
went to someone’s home and asked perhaps the parents about 
someone who was temporarily overseas, they would have been in- 
cluded on the census form, and perhaps it would have been noted 
that they were a missionary. But I don’t think there was ever a 
specific question aimed at missionaries going back over time. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course, this is not specific, but if you had infor- 
mation about people overseas, you would have had to have made 
a decision either to ask a question or have the information whether 
or not to count those people within the State. Have those issues 
been dealt with over time? 

Mr. Barron. Well, they haven’t been dealt with extensively, Mr. 
Cannon. As a result of language attached to our appropriations bill, 
the Bureau is committed to reexamining this issue. This came up 
prior to the situation with respect to Utah, and we think it clearly 
is something that warrants review. 

There are some real challenges. As I think you’ve heard, there 
are challenges doing the census here. Move this to an overseas sit- 
uation, and I’m certain there are some very serious challenges in 
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doing that as well. So we’re going to be looking at this and report- 
ing back to the Congress because we understand the unhappiness, 
and we’d like to find a way to deal with this if we possibly can. 
I don’t know that we can, but we’re going to try. 

Mr. Cannon. Will we have another round, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Just finishing up then very briefly, you mentioned 
the statutory language requiring the Bureau’s report to Congress 
on counting overseas Americans. Obviously this is a matter of ur- 
gent concern because we have to choose Congressmen, and there’s 
a lawsuit ongoing. Is there any way that report can be speeded up, 
do you think? 

Mr. Barron. I’ll look into it, Mr. Cannon. I seriously doubt that 
it can be done in time to be helpful in the legal process. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. In June 1999, we had a hearing on this issue of 
counting of overseas Americans, and I know we’ll have another one 
this year, and this is one of the issues that Mrs. Maloney and I to- 
tally agree on. The Bureau felt at that time that it was too late to 
incorporate all of the overseas Americans, but language was put in 
the appropriations bill in the Commerce-Justice Committee, which 
I serve on, to have them come up with a plan. And so, you know, 
hopefully we’ll have a plan later this year, a proposal, and as Mrs. 
Maloney said, we should at least go through and do a test of that 
plan sometime in the next few years so we are prepared for the 
year 2010. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. And just to add on that particular point on which 
we do agree, I filed legislation yesterday that would compel the 
Census Bureau to come forward with a plan and to conduct a trial 
run so that we are ready for the next census. Everyone talks about 
it, and then between the censuses nothing happens. So we want to 
make sure we have a trial run, and we have been supportive of 
each other’s legislative efforts in that area. 

I would like to begin by noting the census document that is on 
display, which quotes former Director Kenneth Prewitt, and I 
would like to respectfully request that Dr. Prewitt be called back 
to speak for himself so that his words are not misinterpreted. It is 
a very important position that he holds. 

I would like to place into the record, when there was conflicting 
statements about his intentions, I called him on February 8th, and 
I’d like to read what he said to me: For the record, I have said that 
we believe that the 2000 census was an operational success, but at 
no time have I stated or characterized the accuracy of the 2000 
census. 

He further stated, only the accuracy coverage evaluation will tell 
us exactly how accurate the 2000 census was. In fact, I have coun- 
seled all interested parties not to characterize the accuracy of the 
census 2000 numbers until the Census Bureau has reported on the 
results of the ACE program, end quote. 

And I’d like to place this into the record and request that he be 
called in to speak for himself. Would that be appropriate since you 
are using his words on a flier up there? 
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Mr. Miller. I’ll see if we can have time for another hearing on 
this issue, but go ahead. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Barron, there have been press reports that 
the new administration has assured House Republican leaders 
that, “sampling is dead,” and I’d like permission to place into the 
record the various press reports that have stated that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

And I’d like to ask Mr. Barron, who do you think is best qualified 
to make the decision on the accuracy of the corrected versus uncor- 
rected census numbers, the scientists and professionals at the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the nonpartisan expert professionals at the Census 
Bureau, or politicians? Who do you think is best equipped to make 
that decision? 

Mr. Barron. That’s a tough question for a 33-year veteran of the 
statistical system but in another sense it’s not. On statistical issues 
I think the Census Bureau has the expertise to decide matters of 
accuracy. On legal and other issues, the Census Bureau doesn’t, 
and that would be my answer, Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Has there been any pressure on you to interfere 
with your professional work to make a decision one way or the 
other? 

Mr. Barron. No, there hasn’t. 

Mrs. Maloney. There has been no pressure at all? 

Mr. Barron. Absolutely not. 

Mrs. Maloney. On the professionals, and you think that speaks 
for the whole Department, you think the professionals are being 
left alone to do professional work without political interference? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, ma’am. In fact, the Secretary has encouraged 
me to go do what I need to do. I think the statements made by Di- 
rector Prewitt had been made before he left, and combined with the 
fact that we now have some information showing statistically we’ve 
done a good job — not a final word, but some preliminary sense — 
I think that’s impressed the Secretary. So he’s encouraged me to 
do what I need to do. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Barron, that’s encouraging. That’s encourag- 
ing. 

Mr. Barron, just based on the numbers that you released today, 
it appears that the undercount rate for African Americans is twice 
that of whites, and for Hispanics it is three times that rate, and 
I personally find that quite troubling. Do you have any comment? 
What does that say about the ability of traditional census-taking 
methods to eliminate the differential undercount which your num- 
bers show there is? 

Mr. Barron. I share your concern that it’s troubling, and I think 
we need to continue to look at and investigate ways to solve that 
problem. It may be that the only way that can ever finally resolve 
this is using some kind of survey adjustment, but we don’t know 
that yet. By the same token, Mrs. Maloney, if having an 
undercount for African Americans two or three times that for 
Whites is a serious problem, I think we need to note that, and note 
the fact that it’s less than seven times, which is where we were in 
1990. So I think we need to note the improvement without slacking 
off on our commitment to solve the problem, and I think that’s 
where we are. 
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Mrs. Maloney. And could you go through with us what the next 
steps are in solving the problem? 

Mr. Barron. Well, there’s two things. We’re going to continue 
the process for 2000 of examining whether the use of the accuracy 
and coverage evaluation survey improves data. The first tasks are 
the estimates for congressional districts. At some later point we 
would look at other levels of geography and hopefully address the 
issue of whether these data would be used for survey controls. 

Longer term, my reference to beginning planning for 2010, the 
adoption of the American Community Survey, and using new tech- 
nology to improve the address list — I think all of those things need 
to be looked at longer term to see if we can make further inroads 
into a problem that we agree with you needs to be addressed. 

Mrs. Maloney. What factors will weigh most heavily on the deci- 
sion of whether or not to adjust for the undercount? 

Mr. Barron. I think in its most general sense, Mrs. Maloney, the 
committee is going to be looking at whether at the level of geog- 
raphy known as a congressional district, the data we’ve assembled 
enable us to bring any value added to the estimates we get from 
an unadjusted census. 

Now, we have been reviewing and are continuing to review loads 
of information. I note one of my colleagues described it as hog 
heaven in terms of the amount of data we have. He’s got a different 
definition of heaven than I do, but I’m in there with him and other 
colleagues examining data on the quality of the census. We are 
looking at the quality of the data on the accuracy and coverage 
evaluation survey. There are techniques and methods that statisti- 
cians, very noted statisticians, have developed to evaluate both and 
how they integrate and relate to one another. 

So that’s what we’re doing, and it’s painstaking work that’s now 
happening virtually every day, and we have 2 weeks to finish. 

Mrs. Maloney. But in your preliminary 

Mr. Miller. We’ll have another round. 

Mrs. Maloney. This is a followup just real briefly, and then I 
know my time is up. 

In your preliminary numbers, which is a range, it’s roughly 3 
million net undercount? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, at the national level. 

Mrs. Maloney. Approximately. And for this particular census, 
the ACE is really the only instrument available to correct this 
problem; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Barron. That’s correct. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Souder, thank you for returning to the commit- 
tee, and you’re recognized. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

We’ve been hearing various versions of these arguments for at 
least 3 years when Speaker Hastert chaired — when the census was 
under Brouder, and then with Chairman Miller coming and taking 
this, and I don’t think the basic positions are likely to change. 

I wanted to first congratulate the Census Bureau on their hard 
work and becoming more accurate in reaching many of the people 
we haven’t been able to reach and to thank all the public organiza- 
tions who helped with that. I had plenty of frustrations in my area. 
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The Chicago office came down, attempted to address some of those, 
because I didn’t feel they were hiring the minorities they needed 
to hire to reach the hard-to-reach population, and we tried to ad- 
dress that, and we had meetings with the African American Min- 
isterial Alliance and Hispanic leaders in the community to try to 
address that question. 

Indiana still loses a seat, but we attempted to try to address the 
question, and I’m sure we still have an undercount, and I’m very 
concerned about that. 

But as we’ve seen over and over on sampling, and anybody with 
a business background understands the kind of basic principles as 
statistical deviations that in the aggregate may be accurate, but 
what we’re talking here now about is how to disaggregate the data 
to do congressional districts, State legislative districts, city council 
districts, potentially even township trustee in Indiana districts 
based on the population. 

And the fundamental question is in the hard-to-count population, 
people who, for example, may be illegal immigrants but still need 
to be counted, people who may be homeless, people who may be 
moving from the law, there are — in addition to people who may just 
have moved and got lost in the system, but there are a lot of the 
people who don’t want to be counted, and they are very hard to 
count. We see in some school districts in my area or some schools 
where they will have a transient population in that school of 75 
percent of the kids will move across school jurisdictions in a given 
year. 

Now, my question is, in the adjustment, would anything guaran- 
tee that if we got the — a more accurate total count that those peo- 
ple would actually be in the location where they would be put? In 
other words, if so and so was missed because they were like in Fort 
Wayne, we have 125 — at one point we had 125 houses they claimed 
were crack houses, but that really means any given night four to 
six would be in a count, so if you estimate that any abandoned 
house that was used as a crack house has four to six people in it, 
you’re going to be off by 120 some houses. So where do you put the 
additional people, and is there any guarantee in the adjusted count 
that the people you would add back in actually are a name and a 
place that would have any accuracy at the township trustee level, 
or any even reasonable accuracy at a city council level, and even 
to some degree a congressional level, because certainly that — in the 
last time we found that people that supposedly had been under- 
counted in New York were actually in Milwaukee and Indianapolis 
when they actually studied postcensus. 

Mr. Barron. Mr. Souder, I don’t believe that we can speak to ac- 
curacy at these very detailed levels of geography that you men- 
tioned. Indeed, the issue that’s before the committee is whether uti- 
lizing dual system estimation can improve data for congressional 
districts, which I think are like 650,000 people. And, by the way, 
I think at that level, in concept, they could, but at these very de- 
tailed levels I’m not knowledgeable, and I don’t believe 

Mr. Souder. And, in fact, since the block deviation — census block 
deviation is greater in the estimating than it is in an actual accu- 
rate hard count, could it not be just as likely that the deviation 
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would be greater or it would be more off under adjustments than 
it would be in unadjusted? 

Mr. Barron. I think as you begin to add the data, respectfully, 
I don’t think I’d make that conclusion, but for 2000 I have not seen 
the results yet. 

Mr. Souder. In other words, as you move it up to a sample 
size — in other words, you’re arguing that potentially, depending — 
and assuming no gerrymandering in a congressional district, 
which, of course, most districts are gerrymandered, and therefore 
it isn’t even a statistical block that you can do a deviation off of, 
but what you’re saying is that 650,000, it might be reliable, and 
what I’m saying is this census data is far more than just that. It 
breaks down into every kind of unit. 

I think personally I agree with Chairman Miller that constitu- 
tionally we have to have a hard count in the Federal level. What 
you’re really not talking about are congressional districts. I’m pret- 
ty sure we’ll win the court decision on that. The Constitution says 
hard count, but at the State and local level your count matters, too, 
and by putting in adjusted figures that could indeed be off even 
more than the unadjusted figures, you’re potentially skewing the 
whole political system because some people believe it may give 
them an advantage. 

What you’re saying is that the bigger the data, possibly the ad- 
justed would have an impact, but that as a statistician, the smaller 
that is, the less impact that will be. 

Mr. Barron. Yes. I think at low levels of geography, the census 
data are pretty noisy to begin with, and I think we would like to 
demonstrate there’s a block level improvement. 

Mr. Souder. Given the fact that we’re moving ahead, what rea- 
son is there not to release the unadjusted data now? 

Mr. Barron. Well, we’re not going to know exactly the degree of 
confidence that we have in the block level data unadjusted until we 
finish this process. Now, it is true that’s virtually complete, but it’s 
not totally complete until we finish the ACE process. So that’s the 
best answer I can give you on that, Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. We’ll go on to a second round. 

I would like to refer to a quote by Mr. Prewitt, Director Prewitt, 
that was made at a public forum with the Brookings Institute, and 
it’s published actually on the Web page of the Brookings Institute, 
and I think you have a copy in front of you. Let me read the quote 
from Director Prewitt: “Just one final word, envision a two-by-two 
table on which you have a sample survey, the accuracy and cov- 
erage evaluation, good and bad. So you’ve got four possibilities. 
You’ve got the possibility of a good census and a good ACE. Under 
those circumstances would we adjust? Probably not, because why 
pay the social cost and the confusion and concerns and so forth? If 
you start with a good census, you don’t need to adjust, so you 
wouldn’t.” 

I’m looking at another exhibit, the chart that Mr. Prewitt said 
to visualize. You see that there’s only one instance out of four 
where adjustment might be recommended, and that’s if you have 
a bad census. But you have testified that we have a good census, 
and former Director Prewitt and Secretary Mineta have indicated 
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that it was not only a good census, but a quality census, a mar- 
velous achievement for America, the most accurate census in the 
country’s history. 

Mr. Barron, why does a good census make adjustment harder to 
justify? 

Mr. Barron. What we’re looking at in our committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to see whether or not we can make a good census even bet- 
ter, and I don’t know how that fits into Dr. Prewitt’s description 
here, but I’m sure he knew that could come to pass as well. So I 
don’t think there’d be any difference between Dr. Prewitt and me 
on that matter. 

We think we at least need to examine whether, given that we 
have a very excellent Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation survey, 
whether that can add to the accuracy with which we can produce 
estimates for congressional districts, which are a pretty sizable 
hunk of geography. Now, that’s what we’re engaged in right now. 
We don’t have any preconceived notion about that other than, in 
concept, it ought to work, but in practice we need to see. 

So that’s where we are, and it’s really an effort to see if we can 
make a good census even better. 

Mr. Miller. But if you have a bad census and good ACE, it’s 
easy to argue the adjustment. You could argue the adjustment, not 
counting the legal and social costs of it. I mean, it’s more than just 
a statistical question, as I have said. 

Mr. Barron. Right. 

Mr. Miller. But with a good census it really is harder to justify 
adjustment. 

Mr. Barron. A good census makes our job tougher in terms of 
discerning, I guess some statisticians might call it, “signal from 
noise.” We have done a very good job. So now as we approach — I 
don’t want to say perfection because I’m not sure anybody will ever 
get to “perfection,” and I don’t want the 2010 census people to come 
find me wherever I am and lynch me — but I think if you have done 
a very good job applying the ACE, distinguishing improvement 
from noise becomes tougher, but that’s the task ahead of us. 

Mr. Miller. Good job of counting 99 percent of the people, and 
so the question is do we add this other factor or problem. 

Mr. Barron. Right. 

Mr. Miller. Let me refer to this quote of Director Prewitt that 
said that you would not adjust if you had a good census. “You’ve 
got the possibility of a good census and good ACE, under those cir- 
cumstances would we adjust? Probably not, because why pay the 
social costs and the confusion concerns and so forth.” 

Let’s think about the social costs, the confusion and concerns for 
just a minute. We know that a traditional head count has always 
been legal, but an adjusted census may not be. We know that a tra- 
ditional head count has always been constitutional, but an adjusted 
one may not be. We know that the traditional 2000 census is prob- 
ably the lowest error in history, but that adjustment would have 
its own error. 

Let me stop there and ask you a question about sampling error. 
Would you explain sampling error and the problems it can intro- 
duce into the adjustment process? 
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Mr. Barron. Well, in general, sampling error would be the dif- 
ference between the value of a population if you could count or enu- 
merate every member of that population, and the noise you get 
from having selected a sample. 

I think one of the issues in play here in anticipating what might 
have happened from 1990 is that our statisticians have designed 
and we have executed an Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation sur- 
vey, which is an excellent survey. I mean, it’s really been an im- 
pressive survey effort with double the sample size of the 1990 PES. 
So in this particular case we’ve, I think, confronted head on the 
issue of sampling error as applied to the issue in front of us for ad- 
justment in 2000. We’re not done looking at it yet, but I think vari- 
ance or sampling errors are probably not going to be an issue for 
us as we look at this adjustment issue. 

Mr. Miller. In the census that we’ve just conducted, there is no 
sampling error. 

Mr. Barron. There are other kinds of errors. 

Mr. Miller. But they’re not sampling errors. 

Mr. Barron. Right. 

Mr. Miller. But there’s no sampling error. I mean, we have the 
nonsampling error. 

Mr. Barron. Right. 

Mr. Miller. When you adjust, you introduce sampling error; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, there would be an error. And if we can’t dis- 
cern improvement from no improvement, then that would be a rea- 
son for us not to adjust. On the other hand, if we think we can im- 
prove the estimates, then from a statistical perspective, not these 
other perspectives, but from a statistical perspective, we would rec- 
ommend adjusting. 

Mr. Miller. By adjusting you’re introducing the whole error 
issue of sampling error to your data. 

Mr. Barron. Right. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Souder was talking about the block level data 
all the way up to the State population and the Nation’s population. 
I mean, you’re introducing a whole new set of problems, and that’s 
part of the tough choices that you’re facing, but 

Mr. Barron. It is. 

Mr. Miller. Not counting the legal and social cost problems, but 
you’re introducing a totally new set of problems that have never 
been in the census as sampling error. Isn’t that a serious concern, 
introducing sampling error into the whole set of numbers? 

Mr. Barron. We will be able to frame that and describe that for 
people, Mr. Chairman. We’re still in process, so I haven’t reached 
a conclusion on this, but my sense is that sampling error is prob- 
ably the least of our concerns because we will be able to frame that 
and describe that to people as we do for the Current Population 
Survey or other sample surveys that the government does. So I’m 
not — you know, I don’t believe that that’s a problem for us here. 

Mr. Miller. OK. Thank you. 

Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay. Mr. Barron, as you testified, the Bureau released the 
apportionment total for the States on December 28th. Do you have 
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any comments you’d like to share with us, or did you see any sur- 
prises in the data as it came back? 

Mr. Barron. I suppose the only surprise, Mr. Clay, was that the 
total population estimate was bigger perhaps than people had an- 
ticipated, bigger than some of the estimates from other demog- 
raphers, including our own. So I think that was perhaps a bit of 
a surprise, but I think we were very pleased with the results, and 
we had worked with folks from the States to look at those numbers 
before they were published, and I think we were very pleased. 

Mr. Clay. Mr. Barron, have you discussed with the Secretary the 
rule currently in place which governs the decisionmaking process 
on whether or not to release corrected data? 

Mr. Barron. Only in a very, very general way. I have spent 
much more time talking to the Secretary about the building in 
Suitland that we inhabit that needs improvement, and I have 
talked with him about the data that we released today not from the 
perspective of the rule at all, but from the perspective of I think 
we’ve done a good job, you should know about this. I will also ac- 
knowledge that in briefing him on this, which was at my request, 
by the way, my sense was the data was going to leak, and I guess 
it did. 

Mr. Clay. And so you are operating under the assumption that 
those rules will remain in place until your process is completed? 

Mr. Barron. Mr. Clay, I have no information to the contrary. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned earlier that you were part of discussions about 
the legality — or not legality, but the practicality of counting people 
who are temporarily overseas. Who else was part of those discus- 
sions? 

Mr. Barron. I’m sorry, Mr. Cannon, if I misspoke. I was describ- 
ing to you my understanding of discussions that took place. I was 
not involved in those personally. I was recounting history to you as 
best I understand it. 

Mr. Cannon. But you heard that, I take it, from other Bureau 
personnel? 

Mr. Barron. Yes. Actually on the issue of adding the military 
and Federal civilians in 1990, there is some correspondence on that 
between the then Secretary of Defense, who I believe is now the 
Vice President, and others encouraging the Census Bureau to do 
so. 

Mr. Cannon. You don’t know if the issues of the violation of the 
apportionment clause or the free exercise clause or the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Constitution were every considered in that 
process then? 

Mr. Barron. No, sir. I’m sorry, I can’t speak to that. 

Mr. Cannon. And on the same line you — were you or Director 
Prewitt ever advised of a potential violation of either the Constitu- 
tion or those clauses or the restoration of the Religious Freedom 
Act as it related to temporary missionaries in particular? 

Mr. Barron. No, sir, I’m not aware of any briefings or conversa- 
tions on that. 
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Mr. Cannon. Apparently someone has said somewhere that 
counting Americans temporarily overseas would be infeasible, unre- 
liable, and prohibitively expensive. Do you know if there’s any fac- 
tual basis in the Department for that conclusion? 

Mr. Barron. Well, there was a hearing on the issues surround- 
ing counting Americans overseas last — I think it was last — I’m 
sorry if my memory’s failing me on exactly when that was. 

Mr. Cannon. I’m more concerned not with the hearings, but with 
the internal discussions in the Department. 

Mr. Barron. It is extremely difficult. So the flavor of those re- 
marks is something that I think I have heard, because it’s a 
daunting task to figure out how we might count Americans over- 
seas for the most part. 

Mr. Cannon. The daunting task would include the difficulty of 
counting military and their dependents and other Federal workers? 

Mr. Barron. At least in that case there’s a source we know 
about, and I think in some other cases, probably the Mormon 
Church, they probably have very good records. In lots of other 
cases, there are no records. 

Mr. Cannon. Did you ever communicate with the Mormon 
Church or any other churches about their records of Americans 
overseas temporarily? 

Mr. Barron. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Let me jump to another matter, which I’m sure will 
please the chairman and others. I am disturbed that there’s pos- 
sible politicalization of the Bureau or of staff there with apparently 
their own agenda opposed to that of the administration and the 
congressional majority. Last week, for instance, a Census Bureau 
staff member in the public affairs office sent to various State Gov- 
ernor liaisons a highly political press release by Congresswoman 
Maloney. It actually was an attack on the Bush administration. I 
think there’s an attached copy of that, which is, you know, fine 
for — you know, Congresswoman Maloney and I disagree on issues, 
and that’s appropriate here, but probably not for the Bureau. Is 
it — is there — do you have policy dealing with what kinds of things 
should go out from the Bureau? 

Mr. Barron. There is a policy, Mr. Cannon. First, let me say 
that I apologized for that, and I apologize again. That was inappro- 
priate. The policy is that we use that mechanism to distribute Cen- 
sus Bureau press releases and products, and since that matter was 
brought to my attention, we emphasized that policy. I think most 
people understand that. We had a lapse in judgment here, which 
I regret. 

Mr. Cannon. And what was the response with that employee? 
Was he reprimanded? Was the matter investigated? 

Mr. Barron. The matter has been investigated. I must say to 
you I’ve had such an exciting week, I don’t know much beyond 
that, but I am confident that it’s not going to happen again. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you know if anything similar has occurred with 
the employee who sent out that press release in the past, or is this 
just a one time matter? 

Mr. Barron. I don’t know, sir. My understanding is this was a 
one-time matter. 
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Mr. Cannon. Great. Thank you. I appreciate your being here, 
your candid answers and very clear answers, and I yield back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barron, I would like to go through a series of questions and 
see if you have a number to give us, and if you don’t know, then 
for the record just merely state that you don’t know. 

First of all, do you today know the total number of erroneous 
enumerations? 

Mr. Barron. No, ma’am, we don’t. 

Mrs. Maloney. You do not know? 

Mr. Barron. We do not know. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you know the total number of duplicates? 

Mr. Barron. We have some estimates of duplicates, and I think 
if you give me a second, I can give you that number. 

Now, duplicates does cover a number of things, but because in 
this census we went out of our way to be inclusive in terms of con- 
structing our address list, we anticipated that we could have a 
problem with duplicate addresses, and our estimate of this is that 
we had about 2.4 million of those. And having done some, I think, 
very creative and innovative work, we looked at that number, and 
we have deleted about 1.4 million of them as being duplicates and 
have maintained or retained about 1 million records. 

There’s probably error in this somewhere, Mrs. Maloney, but 
we’re pretty confident that we’ve done a good job with dealing with 
this issue. 

Mrs. Maloney. Is the ACE program the only way to correct 
these duplicates? 

Mr. Barron. The ACE is a very excellent way of dealing with 
this problem, and it also in its estimation structure deals with the 
variance that’s attributed to duplicates as we go through the cen- 
sus process. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you know the net undercount for New York, 
California or Florida? 

Mr. Barron. No, ma’am, we do not know that at this point. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you know the total number of African Ameri- 
cans missed? 

Mr. Barron. We have a range estimate, but as our press release 
today indicates, we don’t have a precise number for that now, but 
we do have a range. I can give you the numbers associated with 
the range if you wish. 

Mrs. Maloney. I have that, but the point is you just have a 
range, but it could be defined more with the ACE program, correct? 

Mr. Barron. No. As a result of the ACE, this is going to be the 
range. So we’re pretty confident that the final number is going to 
be within that range, and we will have a point estimate as we 
did 

Mrs. Maloney. There’s no way that you’re going to define this 
any more; you’re just going to have a range? 

Mr. Barron. No. We’ll end up with what we had in 1990, which 
is a point estimate. There always is a range surrounding a point 
estimate. Since we’re still in process, we thought we would do what 
was done in 1990, by the way. In 1990, when this information was 
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first produced, a range was published, and we’ve replicated that 
process this time. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you have the total number of children 
missed? 

Mr. Barron. We don’t have a number now, no. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you know whether the improvements in 
counts of minorities took place in cities, suburbs or rural areas, or 
what the differentials are in those counts and those geographic 
areas? 

Mr. Barron. I don’t, but the information that we’re going to put 
up for your staff and others to look at as part of our oversight of 
our process in conducting the final stages of the census will be 
available very shortly. 

Mrs. Maloney. So you don’t have that information now, but it 
will be available shortly? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, yes. Actually on all these things it will be 
available shortly, but that one is coming up very shortly, probably 
within a day or so. 

Mrs. Maloney. About how many different metrics or measures 
of accuracy will the ESCAP committee consider before making a 
decision on whether or not to correct the raw count? 

Mr. Barron. I don’t have a count for you, Mrs. Maloney. There’s 
a pretty strong array of measures that statisticians have arrived at 
to examine both the accuracy of the census, the accuracy of ACE, 
and when you try to adjust the census count with the ACE, wheth- 
er you’re in effect adding value or not. So there is a set of meas- 
ures, but I have not counted. 

Mrs. Maloney. So at this point there’s still a considerable 
amount that the Census Bureau does not know, so you need to 
complete your work basically? 

Mr. Barron. We need to complete our work. 

Mrs. Maloney. And if you were asked today to give your rec- 
ommendation on whether to adjust, would you have enough data 
to make that decision? 

Mr. Barron. Today? 

Mrs. Maloney. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Barron. No, ma’am. I think we have enough data coming, 
but what we’ve not done is completed our analysis and review of 
that data, and that’s the real challenge we have before us over the 
next 2 weeks. 

Mrs. Maloney. And you will have that information. So you’re 
still very much in a work in progress which you need to really get 
more information, to get more accurate information? 

Mr. Barron. Very much so. 

Mrs. Maloney. I just want to note that in this subcommittee 
press release, Dr. Prewitt is quoted not once, twice, not three 
times, but four times, and I’d just like to reiterate my request that 
he be called to this committee to speak for himself. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. We all use quotes from different sources. This was 
one that was pulled off the Web. It’s a public forum. It’s kind of 
a funny thing to question, you don’t get a quote to use. 

But one of the issues that was brought up was the count of chil- 
dren in 1990 was a problem, and I believe we’ve had a great suc- 
cess on children. Would you comment about that first? 
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Mr. Barron. Well, while we don’t have the final numbers, and 
our press release does deal with a range, it looks like we’ve made 
very significant improvement in what’s been recognized as a seri- 
ous problem, which is the undercount of children. Last time the 
undercount was over 3 percent, and this time we estimate that 
when our efforts are completed, the undercount of children is going 
to be somewhere within the range of 1.2 to 1.9 percent. So that’s 
a big improvement over the past. It is still there. It’s still a prob- 
lem, and again, just because we’ve improved something doesn’t 
mean I’m saying that we’re going to rest on our laurels. But it’s an 
improvement, and we ought to, I think, recognize it. 

Mr. Miller. That is a huge improvement, and we’re very pleased 
about that. 

You’re operating under a regulation that specifically delegates 
the adjustment decision from the Secretary of Commerce to the 
Census Bureau Director, correct? 

Mr. Barron. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. For the record, is a position of Census Bureau Di- 
rector a political position? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Miller. Are you a political appointee or career civil servant, 
and how long have you served in the government? 

Mr. Barron. I’m a career civil servant, and I began in the gov- 
ernment June 17th, 1968. 

Mr. Miller. For the record, are you serving as the Acting Cen- 
sus Bureau Director, or have you been confirmed as Census Direc- 
tor? 

Mr. Barron. I’m an Acting Census Bureau Director. 

Mr. Miller. Now, since there is no official Census Bureau Direc- 
tor, how does the law work? Does the adjustment decision now fall 
to you, the Acting Director, a civil servant? 

Mr. Barron. My understanding is that it does, Mr. Chairman. 
My further understanding is that there was a law passed within 
the past several years that dealt mostly with recess appointments, 
but it somehow reinforces the idea that I would be an Acting Direc- 
tor. I’m not sure I understand that. I’m just doing the best I can, 
but I think the role I have been playing in census 2000, at least 
in terms of managing us through to completion, means I can do 
that, but in terms of Directors and Acting Directors I don’t define 
those things. 

Mr. Miller. The census numbers you released in December were 
unadjusted State-level population totals for apportioning the 435 
seats in the House of Representatives. The numbers to be released 
next month are the population totals at various geographic levels 
of redistricting, for redistricting. The million-dollar question before 
you is whether these numbers should be adjusted. What are the 
various geographic levels census data is distributed for, and how 
many people are in those different geographic levels, starting with 
blocks and working our way up? 

Mr. Barron. I’m not sure I’m going to be able to answer that 
question completely. We do start with blocks, tracts, and there are 
various geopolitical units going up. 

Mr. Miller. What’s the average size of a block and a tract, for 
example? 
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Mr. Barron. I believe a block is — you know, I don’t know. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Thompson maybe could even chime in, the aver- 
age block — how many tracts. 

Mr. Thompson. About 9 million blocks. 

Mr. Miller. About 9 million blocks. 

Mr. Thompson. They vary in size, but we use an average some- 
times of 30 housing units per block. There’s 60,000 census tracts. 
And we use an average of around 1,000 housing units. 

Mr. Miller. About how many you say within a tract, about 

1,000? 

Mr. Thompson. 1,000 to 2,000 housing units. 

Mr. Miller. Whereas in a block there’s varying numbers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, blocks vary considerably in size. For plan- 
ning purposes sometimes use an average of 30 housing units per 
block. In urban areas it’s bigger than 30. In rural areas it’s less 
than 30. 

Mr. Miller. For the adjustment decision about to be made, 
what’s the smallest number of geography that the Bureau considers 
important to know whether adjustment improves accuracy? What 
are you focused on, what level of accuracy? 

Mr. Barron. The level that we’re focused on for this process that 
we’re engaged in is the level of the congressional district. That’s all 
that we’re focused on at this time. At some subsequent point, we’d 
like to address the issue of what is the best data set to use for sur- 
vey controls and things like that, but that would be later. Right 
now it’s the congressional district decision that is the object of our 
attention. 

Mr. Miller. But your focus is on block level accuracy, tract level 
accuracy; what’s the next level above tracts in the hierarchy? 
What’s the accumulation of tracts? 

Mr. Thompson. At that point there’s really not a higher level — 
you have counties, you have places, you have voting districts. 

Mr. Miller. So is your focus on tracts or blocks? 

Mr. Barron. The focus is on congressional districts. That’s the 
focus. 

Mr. Miller. And congressional districts are made of blocks? 

Mr. Barron. Some of blocks. 

Mr. Miller. And the Constitution, as the Supreme Court ruled, 
is one man, one vote, and every congressional district has to be es- 
sentially the exact same size as another congressional district in 
that State, and in order to get that exact number — I mean, our dis- 
tricts cannot vary within our States by more than a couple of peo- 
ple. You have to work with block data, right? I mean, I guess you 
don’t deal with redistricting, but the point is block data, one block 
at a time is what we work with. We don’t have a defined county 
we work with. We work with a block here and block there, and we 
add the blocks together, and the concern we have with block level 
data is the accuracy is not there. 

Back in 1990, since this is — the Cape report said that for popu- 
lation areas of 100,000 or less, you cannot tell if adjustment im- 
proves accuracy; is that right? At populations of 100,000 or less, 
you cannot tell whether that improves accuracy? 

Mr. Barron. I believe that’s what that report said, yes, and you 
know, the issue before us now, Mr. Chairman, is whether when you 
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get to something that’s as large as a congressional district, can you 
tell. I mean, that’s the decision that we’re facing, and we think you 
can, but that remains to be proven. 

Mr. Miller. Is block level data better adjusted or unadjusted? I 
mean, that’s what we work with. 

Mr. Barron. I would say 

Mr. Miller. Maybe going back to 1990. I know you don’t have 
the answer for 2000. 

Mr. Barron. We’re looking at the issue of whether congressional 
districts are better when you add the blocks together. This other 
issue is something I’d have to go consult with my experts on and 
get back to you. 

Mr. Miller. One of the problems Mr. Souder brought up, and it’s 
something that’s not our focus constitutionally, we’re looking at 
congressional districts, but I have got cities in my district that are 
very small. The total population of Anna Maria Island — there’s 
three cities on one island in my area. There’s just a couple thou- 
sand people in each city, and they have to draw city council dis- 
tricts, and there’s no question, but, you know, you’re working with 
a total city population of 2,500 people, and you divide it up into five 
city council districts, what would they use, adjusted or unadjusted 
data? 

Mr. Barron. I don’t think I have a recommendation for them 
when you work with something that small. 

Mr. Miller. When you only have 2,500 people in the total popu- 
lation, you have real problems if you try to use adjusted data, I 
would think. It’s well below 100,000. 

Mr. Barron. I think at that level everything these people have 
access to is going to have a certain amount of noise, and what we’re 
doing is trying to provide better estimates for a higher level of ag- 
gregation. 

Mr. Miller. Are you more focused on block or tract level? I know 
you keep saying you’re focused on congressional districts, but you 
have got to look at those two levels of data. Which is the one you’re 
trying to decide or making the decision process on? 

Mr. Barron. The decision process that we’re working on basi- 
cally takes blocks and adds them together, and then we determine 
whether that estimate, having aggregated the data, whether that 
estimate is better. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay. Mr. Chairman, just one issue to raise; was wondering 
would we have an opportunity to hear from Dr. Prewitt at some 
time in the near future? 

Mr. Miller. That’s definitely a possibility. He’s always a very 
good witness. 

Mr. Clay. He sounds like he’s the expert. Being a freshman 
Member of Congress, I’d like the opportunity to hear from him if 
possible. 

Mr. Miller. Director Prewitt deserves great congratulations for 
making the census so successful. We didn’t always agree on every 
issue, but one thing I advocated was make sure we had all of the 
resources that the Bureau could use to get the most accurate cen- 
sus possible. Since I serve on that appropriations subcommittee, we 
agreed there. And so Director Prewitt did an outstanding job lead- 
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ing the Census Bureau during a very difficult time, and so I com- 
mend him on that, and if it’s possible, we’ll love to have him back. 

Mr. Clay. I would hope, just in conclusion, that — I would hope 
we would leave no American uncounted because it’s so important 
as far as Federal resources, as far as highway redistricting that we 
have an actual count and an accurate one. And I think that’s the 
key to a good census is that it is accurate, and I’d like to ensure 
somehow or have a level of comfort that we do have the most accu- 
rate count possible. 

Mr. Miller. Well, since 1790, when Jefferson did the first cen- 
sus, I think we can all probably say that this is the best census 
ever because it’s hard even to comprehend what the census was 
like when the U.S. marshals did it — I think it was the U.S. mar- 
shals in 1790 or in the 1890’s or something. And so we have a lot 
to be pleased with right now, but it’s not perfect. 

Mr. Clay. No, it’s not perfect. 

Mr. Miller. But we sure have made tremendous strides, and you 
all are to be congratulated. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Yes. Mr. Thompson, getting back to the line of 
questioning of the chairman on the block level versus larger geo- 
graphic areas, is there a legislative district in America that is made 
up of one block, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t know if there’s a legislative district made 
up of one block or not. I don’t know the answer to that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, I can tell you that legislative districts, even 
the smallest ones, school districts, city council districts, are made 
up of literally thousands of blocks. That’s what makes up a rep- 
resentative area. It’s not one block, it is thousands of blocks, and 
have you not testified that the higher levels there are of geographic 
area, that ACE becomes more accurate? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, I think that’s an important point. 

Now, I think that one of the themes that we keep hearing here 
today is the people talk that, you know, that we have a measure- 
ment that is more accurate, but it is this ACE measurement that 
is also the measurement used to correct for the undercount. So if 
it’s accurate for the measurement, then it should be accurate for 
the use of correcting for the undercount. 

And I just have heard talks today, you know, at one point we 
think that maybe there’s going to be an undercount of roughly 3 
million, and at one point there was an undercount of 4 million, and 
we know that 8 million was missed in the last census in 1990, and 
4.4 were counted twice. But I think the main point is how many 
blacks and Hispanics does it take to be missed in a census for the 
Republican Party to agree that they should be corrected for the 
undercount, because in my — my position is that every person 
counts, and whether it’s 8 million or 4 million or 3 million or 2 mil- 
lion, all of these people should be counted, and if you’re not count- 
ed, the injustice is more extreme, I would argue, than what hap- 
pened in Florida. 

And the Florida fiasco will have a chance next year to go and 
vote again, and believe me, I truly believe that the corrections will 
be made, and every vote hopefully will be counted. But if people 
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are missed in this census, it will be 10 years before the correction 
can be made. If we don’t correct for the undercount, there will be 
missed Federal dollars, there will be missed Federal representa- 
tion, not to mention data is less accurate. 

So I just want to make a point that we need to count every 
American, and if there is an undercount, it should be corrected in 
general fairness and for what’s at stake in representation and dis- 
tribution of Federal funds. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney, being from the big city of New York 
City, your jurisdiction areas within there are much larger than my 
area in southwest Florida, which is a beautiful area. But we have 
communities incorporating cities that have 1,500 people in it, and 
so you start dividing up those areas — and there aren’t a lot of 
blocks in those areas, and so there’s no question I think that I 
would advise small communities to be very cautious if they were 
looking at adjusted data. 

But when you go through the redistricting process, it’s one block 
at a time. It’s not like it’s a defined area like the State of Florida, 
the State of New York or the city limits of New York City. It is 
adding a block here, taking a block there, so we get the exact same 
numbers. And so you work with block data. 

And what you will argue is you add them all together, and the 
errors average out, but the bottom line is you’re working with one 
block at a time, and that block by itself is not accurate when you 
start adjusting. So there’s a legitimate debate about the accuracy 
of that data at the block level for redistricting purposes, and that’s 
really what the constitutional purpose of the census is. 

Mr. Barron, I’ve finished. 

Does anyone else have anymore questions? 

Mrs. Maloney. I have one closing question, and I’d like to ask 
Mr. Barron it if I may. 

Mr. Director, John Kennedy and many others have said that de- 
feat is an orphan, but success has 1,000 fathers. Real quickly, I’d 
like to ask you where some of the enhancements and improvements 
for this census 2000 plan came from. I want to know who were the 
key players. Was it the Census Bureau professionals, the National 
Academy of Sciences, Congress, the Commerce Department, the 
White House? I’d like you to designate where the idea and where 
these improvements came from, the redesigning of the form to 
make it more user-friendly? 

Mr. Barron. That was a Census Bureau idea. 

Mrs. Maloney. The optical scanning technology to read hand- 
writing? 

Mr. Barron. That was a Census Bureau proposal. 

Mrs. Maloney, if I may, since John was involved in this more 
than I was, I was not there at the time, I want to ask him to re- 
spond to some of these if I may. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. Certainly. 

Mr. Barron. Am I right so far? I’m two for two. 

The partnership program. I think the partnership program was 
a Census Bureau proposal, probably Commerce Department, but 
also the Census Bureau has strong advisory committees involving 
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its partners. So I think that goes back in history. So maybe that’s 
something that originates with lots of people. 

Mrs. Maloney. But basically the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Barron. Well, perhaps both. 

Mrs. Maloney. The advertising campaign. 

Mr. Barron. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. That was generated by the Census Bureau, but 
we got a lot of advice from our advisory committees and the Con- 
gress about paid advertising and how important it was. So I think 
that’s something that came up in partnership, so I wouldn’t want 
to claim it was the Census Bureau’s idea only. 

Mrs. Maloney. But the Census Bureau in collaboration with 
advisers 

Mr. Thompson. We certainly endorsed it and embraced it and 
went forward with it. 

Mrs. Maloney. Higher pay scales for enumerators. 

Mr. Thompson. That was our basic research that went into that. 

Mrs. Maloney. The three-part mailing of an advance letter, the 
form and the postcard? 

Mr. Barron. Census Bureau. 

Mrs. Maloney. So basically the major enhancements came from 
the Census Bureau. 

Congratulations on a job done well so far, and I wish you well 
in your remaining days to complete the work before you and to 
come forward with more accurate numbers and your recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Barron. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. I concur with Mrs. Maloney to congratulate the peo- 
ple at the Census Bureau for coming up with these ideas and im- 
plementing a very successful census. I am sorry that some of the 
recognition did not arrive for the individuals, but hopefully we will 
have some way we can make sure individuals are given the rec- 
ognition they deserve. 

Mr. Barron, you are in a terribly unfortunate position today. An 
extremely important decision, one that has far-reaching ramifica- 
tions, is now weighing heavily on the shoulders of a dedicated, 
highly capable, career civil servant. I’m sure Congress did not 
mean for this to happen. The regulation seems to have intended — 
the regulation seems not to have intended it either, but both Con- 
gress and the regulation put the adjustment decision with political 
appointees, and you are not a political appointee. You are a civil 
servant with 30 years of outstanding service at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics before going to the Commerce Department 2 years 
ago. Thank you for the job you’ve done. 

Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I would like to thank you for ap- 
pearing before us today. I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers’ written opening statements be included in the record. Without 
objection, so ordered. 

In case there are additional questions that Members may have 
for our witnesses, I ask unanimous consent for the record to re- 
main open for 2 weeks for Members to submit questions for the 
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record, and that the witness submit written answers as soon as 
possible. Without objection, so ordered. 

Thank you again. Meeting adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:50 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 

The Honorable Dan Miller, Chairman 

Hl-l 14 O'Neill House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Contact: Chip Walker 

February 14, 2001 (202) 226-1973 

Miller Declares Census a Resounding Success 

No Need for Adjustment 

"The numbers are eye-popping" 

(NY Times 2/14/01 quoting person who has seen new census figures) 

WASHINGTON - At a hearing on Capitol Hill today, the U.S. Bureau released preliminary results that 
showed dramatic improvement in the accuracy of the 2000 Census as compared to 1990. The net undercount of 
America might have been cut by as much as 40 percent. Undercounts of some minority groups including African 
Americans and Latinos could be down by more than 50 percent. 

Dan Miller (FI- 13) Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Census released the following statement: 

“These numbers confirm what we have said all along, that you can dramatically improve the census 
without using a risky sampling scheme. The resounding success of the 2000 Census casts serious doubt on the 
need for an adjustment plan that may be illegal, unconstitutional, inaccurate and have serious social costs 
associated with it” 

“I agree with President Bush, an actual head count, is the best and most accurate way to conduct the 
census. Adjustment is a Pandora’s box, filled with unintended consequences, legal uncertainty, and inaccuracy.” 

Quotes from Census Bureau officials on success of the 2000 Census: 

"Former Census Bureau Director Kenneth Prewitt said before stepping down from his job last month that 
Census 2000 is the most accurate census in the country’s history." (San Antonio Express News 2/8/01) 

“Never have we been so diverse, never have we been so many and never have we been so carefully 
measured.” (Ken Prewitt, Press Briefing, December 28, 2000) 

“This is truly a marvelous achievement for America, and a rousing compliment to the American public 
for their unprecedented participation in making the census a success.” (Ken Prewitt, News Release, September 27, 
2000) 


"Consistently on time and under budget, Census 2000 has been the largest and one of the most 
professional operations run by government... [and] set a standard for future censuses in the 21st century." (Former 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, Robert Shapiro, News Release, December 28, 2000) 
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Dear Colleague: 

Today, at a hearing before my subcommittee, the Census Bureau will deliver great news to 
Congress. Our $6.5 billion investment in the 2000 Census has paid off. This story from today’s 
Washington Post sums it up nicely. I don’t see the need for adjusting the census. 

Furthermore, please remember that contrary to the Democrat’s claim in the article, the National 
Academy of Sciences has not given final approval to the accuracy of adjusting the census. That 
final detailed analysis is months away. 


Sincerely, 
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